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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


New and Recent Publications. 
THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures in 


Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.LE., British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894 ; 
Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 1894-1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“4 work which is full of life and movement, and gives us many quaint glimpses of the life of strange peoples. It is modestly written, as becomes the narration of 
the author's surprising success in achieving great results for the Empire, and is full of humorous incident....It ought to find a place in the librery of every 
young officer who wants instruction in the art of making a reputation for himself and a new province for the Empire. All that is needed is the opportunity, 
brains, and pluck—and a broken telegraph behind him.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND: an Account of Journeys in Central 
and Western China, especially in the Province of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L. Bird), 
F.R.G.8. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mrs. Bishop is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed the results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of 
her pages with an added interest in, and a clearer conception of, the great region in which we trust to see British enterprise take a fresh departure, when 


South Africa ceases to hold the field.”—Zmes. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL: based on his Correspondence and Private 


Documents. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for the City and County of Perth. Witha 
Summary of Sir Robert Peel's Life and Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portraits, &c. Vol. I., From from his birth to 1827, 


8vo, 16s.; Vols. IT. and III., From 1827 to his Death in 1850, 8vo, 32s. l ; . 
*,* Vol. I. was published in 1891, and has been for some months out of print, A New and Revised Edition fs now ready. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D., late Bishop of Chichester. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
‘The book may be strongly recommended to all who would study that combination of the scholar, the clergyman, and the English gentleman, which was to be 
found in perfection in Bishop Durnford, and may be called a product almost peculiar to the Church of England.”—Standard. 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford: a Memoir. 
Based on his Autobiography and Correspondence. By the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; formerly Student and 


Censor of Christ Church. With 4 Photogravure Portraits and with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 168. 
“Mr. Thompson's summary of the Dean’s work and ‘influence expresses no more than simple truth. ‘ Assuredly it may be asserted that, as his term of office was 
unequalled in duration, so it was unequalled in importance. He witnessed and guided the transition from the old to the new Christ Church, and has left a lasting 


mewory ofa rule marked by august dignity, by strenuous labours, and above all by dauntless equity.’”—Standard. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Georce Borrow. <A New Edition. Edited, with Notes 


and Glossary, by ULICK BURKE. With 2 Etchings, a Photogravure, and a Map, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We commend it heartily to all lovers of Borrow as the best one-volume edition of the immortal * Bible in Spain’ yet published.”~Manchester Guardian. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE: a Short Account of the Various Kinds, Ancient 
and Modern, and How to Recognise Them. By A. M.S. With Photogravure Frontispiece, and more than 40 other Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens 


of Lace, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
“A book to haveand to hold....It isa volume to refer to at all times, and is the clearest and most succinct guide to the identification of lace that has ever 


passed through the printer's press." ~—Home Art Work. 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: an Account of Pickaninnies, Papooses, 
Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from Personal Observation. By (Mrs.) LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of “When we were Strolling Players 
in the East,” &c. With many Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 

“A book in which all mothers, and most women, will delight.”—G/lobe. 
“The very entertaining work of a nomadic mother who has surveyed childhood from the Tropics to the Pole.’"—Times. 


A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, and some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of 


Central America. By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Maps and Plans, 74 Photogravures, 2 Chromo- 
Lithographs, 4 Lithographs, and other Illustrations, 4to, £4 4s. net. 


THE XiIXth AND THEIR TIMES: an Account of the Four Cavalry Regiments 


in the British Army that have Borne the Number Nineteen. By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. With Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
“ Ready in all that depends upon them, and willing beyond description. He did not know that when his book was published the regiment would be making 
these words good in Natal. Ladysmith has made the story of the 19th doubly interesting just now.,..not only to present and future mewbers....but to all 
who are proud of the little British Army and care to know its record.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











Announcements for Immediate Publication. 
A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HICHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK, 


Based on Her Private Diaries and Letters. 
By ©. KINLOCK COOKE. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of |EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER, 


St. Paul's. A Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Correspondence. 1879-1898. With Personal Reminiscences of Service in India, and 
By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. (Next week. Especially Among the Tribes on Our N. W. Frontier. By Colonel Sir ROBERT 
WARBURTON, K.C.LE., C.S.1., &c. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. [Neat week 
ACKWoRTH. A New and Cheaper Edition, with an yaa Chapter AFRICAN INCIDENTS. Personal Experiences in 
Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A.B. Turvsroy. With an Introduction br 


General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D.c.0., A Memoir of the Author by 
his Brother, E. H. THRUSTON, and an Account of Major Thruston’s Last Stay 
in 1897 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. 


LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS. An Epitome of With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


na more Recent Developments. With many Illustrations, demy 5vo, 


the Laws of England for Practical Use. By Two BARRISTERS-AT-Law. tieiceenaaeietiee 

Large 8vo, over 700 pp., cloth extra, 6s. ee 
aie The above work has been compiled with the greatest care. It affords in- THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
*“rmation on every point of dispute as to the Law that may arise, and by so doing THE NEXT VOLUME WILL BE 


will obviate in many minor cases the necessity of litigation. : 
In the few instances where litigation is unfortunately necessary the work will & BOOK OF WHALES. By the Editor of the 


te found to contain records of the results of similar cases—thereby indicating i $ r.R.S t i 
: t Se. y indicating in Series, F. E. BEDDARD. M.A., F.R.S. With 40 Illustrations .. stiney Derridg: 
soe degree the probable issue of the proceedings. 80, 6s. . ney Berridge. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A CELEBRATED WIT. 
GEORGE SELWYN : his Letters and his Life. 


By E. 8. Roscon, Joint Editor of ““The Speeches and Addresses of the 
Fitteonth Earl of Derby”; and H. CLERGUE. Illustrated with Photo- 
gravures, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CONQUEROR OF ACONCAGUA. 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By 


MATTIAS ZURBRIGGEN. Profusely Ilustrated, cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
A RACE OF FIGHTERS. 

THE SHERVINTONS : Soldiers of Fortune. By 

KATHLEEN SHERVINTON. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 

A HITHERTO UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF ANGLO-INDIAN HISTORY. 


RALPH FITCH: England’s Pioneer to India and 


Burmah. His Companions and Contemporaries. By J. HORTON RYLEY, 
Member of the Hakluyt Society. With several illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

















NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN” SERIES. 
RAJAH BROOKE. By Sir Spenser Sr. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 4 ds. 





JOHN. 


**THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE” SERIES. —NEW VOLUME. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Pro- 


fessor J. G. MCKENDRICK. 





A BOOK TO BE READ. 


SOUTH AFRICA. (“Story of the Nations” Series.) 


By GEO. McCALL THEAL, LL.D., Seventh Impression, completing the 
Fifteenth Thousand, thoroughly Revised, and with a Supplementary Chapter 
brought uptodate. Now ready. Illustrated,and with Mapand Index, cloth, 5s, 





AN IMPORTANT BOOK ABOUT THE WAR.:! 


HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. A Vade- 


Mecum of Notes and Hints to Re aders of Despatches and Intelligence 
f War. Oontains a Jarge Coloured War Map and a Glossary of 

fi ry ical Terms, Local, 1, and Dutch Phrases, &e. With a 
pp iementary Chapter on the Situation by Dr. GEO. McCaLL THBAL. 
P ‘ket size, bi yund in imitation leather, 1s. 












A PROSE POET OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


ALPINE MEMORIES. 3y Emite JAVELLE. 


ith a Literary and Biographical Introduction t by EUGENE RaMBERT. 
Tr: anslated from the French by W. H. CHrsson. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. éd. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICROFT OF WITHENS.” 


BY MOOR AND FELL. Landscape and Lang- 


Settle ‘Talk in West Yorkshire. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. With over 70 
Tlustrations by GEORGE HERING. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK OF SCIENCE. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By Srepruen 


Author of “John Hunter,” &c. With an Introduction by Lord 
Fuliy Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


THE SPORTS LIBRARY.—A New Series. 
EDITED BY HOWARD SPICER. 
IIL— FOOTBALL, HOCKEY AND 
LACROSSE. By BERTIE FuGAN, TINDSLEY LINDLEY 
J.C. IZARD, and J. H. BATTERSBY. 
Vol. I.—RIDING, DRIVING and KINDRED 
SPORTS. By T. F. DALE, M.A. 
Each volume, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Vol. 





A REPRINT OF A FAMOUS POEM. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Marais Bump. 


With an Introduction by ALFRED RUsSKL WALLACE. Edition de Luxe, 
10s. 6d. 


A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


By HELEN OADDICE. With 16 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 








Recent Fiction. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
By the 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


Author of *A Winning Hazard,” “Brown, V.C.,” &c. Also in decorated 


cover, 68. 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S NEW BOOK. 


SHAMELESS WAYNE: a Tale of the Yorkshire 


Moors. By the Author of “ Ricroft of Withens,” &c. 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY HELENE GINGOLD. 

THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. By 
the Author of “ Denyse,” “ ycle of Verse,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author as Fron tt piece, cloth, 6s. 

A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne. 
ariventure. 


SAND ) AND CACTUS: 2 Set of Stories of Life in 
Arizona. By W oLcorT BE ARD. 63. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 
NEGRO NOBODIES: a Tale of Life in Jamaica. 


bv NOEL DE MONTAGNAC. Pape r, ls. 6d. + cloth, 2s. 


Full of incident and 











. Unwin's New Illustrated Announcement List is now ready, and 
will be sent to any address post-free on application. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0. 
NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL THE BEST LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—* Reading of his trials and triumphs, admip. 
ably set forth by Sir Herbert Maxwell, of his unerring judgment and Prony 
decision, we are almost tempted to exclaim : \ 


‘OH, FOR AN HOUR OF WELLINGTON.’” 


In two handsome royal 8vo vols., 36s, net, with very fine Photo. 
gravure and other Portraits, Maps, Battle Plans, &c, 


THE LARGE SECOND EDITION 
IS NOW READY OF THE ENTIRELY 


NEW LIFE OF WELLINCTON 


BY THE 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P, 


 Excellent.”—TZimes. “A brilliant success.”—Daily Graphic. 

* Masterly.”—Pall Mail Gazette. “In the front rank of biographies.” —Guardjy, 

“ By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.” 
—Field, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRONCLADS IN 
ACTION ” 


(Now in its SIXTH EDITION). 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 


Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 
By H. W. WILSON, Author of “Ironclads in Action” 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Full-page Illustrations, Maps, Charts, 
and Battle Plans, 14s. net. (Ready, 


A NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 
ESSONS OF THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


“Captain Mahan’s whole aim has always been to invest the transactions of the 
past with an immediate interest for the present, and to extract from them lessons 
of permanent value and significance ; and the conscientious way in which he dis 
charges his duty as a teacher and master of a highly technical craft neVer be 
hii into being either dull or unintelligible to the average lay mind....His general 
survey of the naval and military position, both in his own country and ins Spain, 
when the war first commenced, is pro! oundly interesting, not only as a historical 
record, but owing to its suggestiveness with regard to certain problems of the 
highest importance to this country, and more especially with reference to the 
defence of an extensive seaboard.” —Standard. 




















A TIMELY BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROY DEVEREUX. 

With a Map, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 
CONTENTS :—I. On the Edge of the South.—II. Politics at the Cape.—III. The 
City of Gold (Johannesburg).—IV. What I saw of Pretoria (containing an Inter- 
view with President Kruger).—V. In Bechuanaland (Mafeking).—VI. The Evolu- 
tiono: Rhodesia.—VII. The Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes.—VIII. Kimberley 
as it is—IX. The Garden Colony (Natal).—X. In Portuguese Territory (Delagoa 
Bay) (containing an Interview with President Steyn, of the Orange Free State).— 
XI. Under Tricolour and Eagle (Madagascar and German East Africa).—XII, 
wes h East Africa—XIII. Some Observations and Reflections. 
“The charm and value of the book consist in its treatment of the South African 
question as a question not only of Imperial politics but of advancing civilisation, 
and of a huinanity broader an 1d more generous than has ever emerged into the 
Boer’s conception of the State.”—Daily News. 
“* Side Lights’ is often illuminating and always bright and entertaining.” 

—African Review. 


BLACK JAMAICA. 


By W. P. LIVINGSTONE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Ready. 
The part which the missionaries took in the critical emancipation period, their 
labours in every direc tion as civilising agents, and the work done by them in al 
the turmoil and distress of the time, will be found most interesting. As a rational 
exposé ot the present facts and the eventualities to be foreseen in the racial ques- 
tion the work undoubtedly has a serious value. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS; 


Or, Four Months’ Cruising in the West Indies. 
By E. A. HASTINGS JAY, LLB, F.RGS, 
With Map and 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“ His powers of description are very distinctly 


above the average....A series of remarkably vivid sketches which are often 
instructive and always enjoyable.” 


THE TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST IN 
HIS OWN WORDS. 
Compiled for the Use of Natives of India. 
By the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, sometime Viceroy of India. 
Fcap. 8vo, white cloth, 2s. net; parchment, 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and 0O., Limited. 
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—@——_ 
SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS.* 

Tats book is rather of the nature of a quarry than of a finished 
piece of building; but thisis both natural and useful. When 
a sen writes the Life of his father shortly after the latter’s 
death he has the great advantage of being able to reach 
sources of information which to another writer would be 
inaccessible. Naturally the son biographer cannot attempt 
a critical estimate of his father’s position in the hierarchy of 
art, but rather records the events of his life, and then 
gathers together a mass of critical appreciations by com- 
petent friends of the artist. Fature students of the per- 
sonality of Millais will find in these two volumes abundant 
materials, throwing light on the temperament of the genial 
man and great painter. 

There is a story told at the beginning of this work which 
shows at once Millais’s precocious talent, his practical mind, 
and his love of open-air sports, Atthe age of nine he had 
won the Society of Arts medal, and his brother William, who 
was present at the prize-giving, thus describes the scene :— 

“When the secretary, Mr. Cocking, called out ‘Mr. John 

Millais,’ the little lad walked up unseen by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, who was giving the prizes, and stood at his 
raised desk. After a time the Duke observed that ‘the gentle- 
man was a long time coming up,’ to which the secretary replied, 
‘He is here, your Royal Highness” The Duke then stood up and 
saw the boy, and, giving him his stool to stand upon, the pretty 
little head appeared above the desk. Unfortunately the Duke, 
being weak as to his eyesight, could make nothing of the drawing 
when it was held up to him, in spite of trying various glasses ; but 
he was assured that it was a marvellous performance. He patted 
wy brother’s head and wished him every success in his profes- 
sion, at the same time kindly begging him to remember that if at 
any time he could be of service to him he must not hesitate to 
write and say so. It so happened that Jack did avail himself of 
this kind offer. We had been in the habit of fishing every year 
in the Serpentine and Round Pond by means of tickets given us 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, then Chief Baron; but a day came 
when this permission was withheld from every one, and then my 
brother wrote to the Duke’s private secretary, and we were again 
allowed to fish there.” 
Among the stories of sport in this book by far the most 
amusing are the accounts of the deer-stalking and salmon- 
fishing expeditions undertaken together by Millais and Leech. 
Indeed, the immortal exploits of “Mr. Briggs” in both 
these sports were founded on actual occurrences; the experi- 
ences of “Mr. Briggs” being in many cases those of Leech 
himself. The scene in which “ Mr. Briggs,” overcome by the 
heat, falls asleep and lets the stags go by unheeded was an 
actual occurrence, 


Millais, as we see him in his early letters and in the journal 
which he kept for a short time at the time when he was paint- 
ing “The Huguenot,” is a figure of great charm. Dauntless 
courage in fighting against conventionality in painting com- 
bined with an inspiring enthusiasm for hisart. It was at this 
period of the painter’s career that his works were penetrated 
by a poetic feeling which gradually died out. This has often 
been noticed and various explanations given. The influence 
of Rossetti’s mind over that of Millais has been held account- 
able for thefact. This view is strongly combated by the pre- 
sent biographer, and there seems little reason to believe that 
Millais was at any time strongly influenced by other minds. 
Most young men not of a hopelessly unimaginative tempera- 
ment are stirred by poetry in their youth, but as the shades 
of the prison-house close round matured manhood it ceases 
to be a motive force of their minds. True, many people in 
later life occasionally read Shakespeare or listen to Beethoven 
with pleasure, but the impression comes from outside; the 
fountains are no longer within. It is only the few who keep 
throughout life the inspiration of poetic emotion. The 
dominant characteristic of Millais’s character was that he 
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was essentially a normal Englishman, but gifted with a 
marvellous power of self-expression in painting. Therefore 
when the poetic enthusiasm of youth was upon him his 
painting reproduced it. When the poetry had faded into the 
light of common day the strong sense and masculine vigour 
of the artist expressed itself in such works as the later 
portraits. To realise the change from poetry to prose we have 
only to look at the chronological list of the artist’s pictures 
given at the end of this biography. The period which began 
with the marvellous “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” painted in 1849, 
and which ended in 1858 with “The Vale of Rest,” may be said 
to contain all Millais’s works of poetic inspiration. Even 
in this period such a work as “The Order of Release” fore- 
shadows that love of painting dramatic anecdotes which 
later assumed such terrible proportions. After “The Vale of 
Rest” we at once enter into the period of “ The Black Bruns- 
wicker” First and Second Sermons, the final collapse being 
the regiment of dressed-up children painted to make a 
Christmas holiday, inthe form of a coloured supplement to 
the illustrated papers. Happily, while this process of 
degeneration was going on the painter was turning his 
power of minute and searching observation to the production 
of portraits. It is in this department of painting that the 
splendour of Millais’s gift manifested itself in later years. 
Occasionally through the more commonplace work emerged 
things of transcendent beauty, such as the “St. Agnes 
Eve,” or the noble bravara painting of “The North-West 
Passage.” 


One who had every opportunity and right to form an 
opinion, said that Millais had a great inteliigence rather than 
a great intellect, meaning by this that he was able to seize 
upon everything of characteristic importance in the aspect of 
the objects he wished to portray, rather than a power of 
seeing into the depths of things. The pictures themselves 
and the account of the large-hearted man as he lived put 
before us in these volumes confirm this view. 


The following extracts from a letter by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. J. G. Millais describing his sittings to the painter are of 
interest, showing that such a hard worker as this statesman 
was impressed by Millais’s intensity of work :— 

“Twas at once struck with a characteristic which seemed to 
me to mark him off from all other artists (and they have in my 
long life been many) to whom I have sat. It was the intensity 
with which he worked, and which, so far as I may judge, I have 
never seen equalled. . .. . . The result of your father’s practice 
was that, of all the painters I have ever sat to, he took the fewest 
sittings. This, as well as his success, was due, I think, to the 
extraordinary concentration with which he laboured. He had no 
energies to spare; and no wender, when we see what energies he 
put into his pictures. Although I think the highly-tinished 
portrait in the possession of Sir Charles Tennant was completed 
upon sittings not amounting to five hours, I beg you to under- 
stand that their comparative brevity was not owing to impa'ience 
on my part, for, in truth, I never felt any. He always sent me 
away. It appeared to me impossible to prolong such labour as 
his over a continuous series of hours.” 


But the work did not always go smoothly in spite of intensity, 
as the following account of “The Vale of Rest,” certainly 
one of Millais’s finest works, shows. Mr. J. G. Millais quotes 
the following from a notebook written by Lady Millais in 
1858 :— 


“‘ Millais said he was determined to paint nuns some day, and 
one night this autumn, being greatly impressed with the beauty 
of the sunset (it was the end of October), he rushed for a large 
canvas, and began at once upon it, taking for background the 
wall of our garden at Bowerswell, with the tall oaks and poplar 
trees behind it. The sunsets were lovely for two or three nights, 
and he dashed the work in, softening it afterwards in the house, 
making it, I thought, even less purple and yold than when he 
saw itin the sky. The effect lasted so short a time that he had to 
paint like lightning.” 

Mr. Millais continuing says :— 

“Again, an unsatisfactory pose of a figure has often driven a 
conscientious artist to the verge of insanity. And this was the 
case of the figure of the woman digging in ‘The Vale of Rest.’ 
I have heard my mother say that she never had such a time ia 
her life as when my father was painting that woman. Every- 
thing was perfect in the picture except this wretched female, and 
nothing would induce her to go right. Every day for seven 
weeks he painted and repainted her, with the result that the 
figure was worse than ever, and he was almost distracted. My 
mother then proceeded to hatch a plot with my grandmother to 
steal the picture! ‘This was skilfully effected one day when he 
had left his work for a few hours. The two arch - plotters 
took it between them and carried it into the wine-cellar 
where it was securely locked up. When the painter returned 
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to work and found his treasure gone, he was, of course, in a 
dreadful state of mind, and on discovering the trick that had 
been played upon him, he tried every means to make them give 
it up to him; but this they steadfastly refused to do. Here, 
then, was a predicament! For some days he would settle to 
nothing, and the model, who received good payment, would 
insist on coming every day and sitting in the kitchen, saying she 
was engaged till the picture was finished. The situation at last 
became comic,—Millais furious, the conspirators placid, smiling, 
but firm, and the model immovable. At last he was persuaded 
to set to work on some water-colour replicas of ‘The Huguenot’ 
and ‘The Heretic’ for Mr Gambart, and as he became interested 
in them he gradually calmed down. When the picture was 
eventually returned to him, he sawat a glance where his mistake 
lay, and in a few hours put everything right.” 

We have only one complaint to make abcut this book, and 
that is that we wish the author had given—if possible—some 
accurate information as to the colours used by Millais, 
especially in his early works. They have withstood the hand 
of time in such a remarkable way that such information 
would have been a valuable contribution to the chemistry of 
paints. What was the palette from which the “ Blind Girl” 
was painted? We may add that the volume is filled with 
well-produced illustrations, both of pictures, drawings, and 
sketches, and is altogether a most creditable piece of work. 





A CATHOLIC VIEW OF PRE-REFORMATION 
ENGLAND.* 

IF we except the origin of Christianity itself, there is no sub- 
ject in the range of human experience on which it is so 
impossible to focus what Bacon called “dry light” as the 
Reformation, and yet there is no subject on which it is more 
necessary to look with the spirit of absolute truth if we would 
understand the subsequent history of Christendom. How 
was the Reformation caused? What were its results? Were 
they on the whole evil or beneficent ? Were the people favour- 
able to the Reformation, or was it a movement imposed upon 
them? What was its relation to the contemporary Renas- 
cence movement? Here are questions of immense and far- 
reaching significance on which equally learned and excellent 
men are still divided, and concerning which it is almost hope- 
less to expect any one to be so intellectually detached as to 
survey them with the impassive impartiality which would be 
displayed in the face of a mathematical problem. Dr. 
Gasquet, a Roman theologian and a Benedictine, whose very 
able and learned work lies before us, has no doubts or hesita- 
tion on the main questions; he gives us frankly a strong 
anti-Reformation treatise designed to show that the Refor- 
mation was in every way a misfortune for Engiand,—for it is 
of England alone, and not the Continent, that he is treating. 
While taking up, however, a most decided line on what he, of 
course, believes to be a matter of life and death, no critic 
could find fault with the main tissue or the general tone of 
Dr. Gasquet’s work, which is not so much controversial as 
historical. Nor does the author deny the need of a Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, any more than did more than one 
of the occupants of the Papal chair. What he objects to is the 
Reformation as it actually was,—the methods of Luther, of 
some of the German Princes, of Henry VIII. and Thomas 
Cromwell; the crudity, the violence, the pillage; above all, the 
sundering in fragments of the historic religious system of 
Western Europe. 


Speaking broadly, Dr. Gasquet’s position is, that ou the 
eve of the Reformation in England the English were still 
sincerely Catholic, almost untouched by heresy, in close and 
sincere communion with the Roman See, and pledged to 
obedience to Papal authority. We are assured that the Lol- 
lard movement had entirely died out, being in its nature 
sporadic, and having no organic relation with the later 
Puritan movement. The English Reformation, therefore, 
from this point of view, was forced on the people by an 
ambitious and unscrupulous King, fond of splendour and 
eager for monastic spoils, surrounded by courtiers and 
adventurers themselves eager for gain, and who, as a matter 
of fact, directed the pillage of the ecclesiastical fabrics which 
the people themselves had but recently enriched. It is shown 
that as late as the first quarter of the sixteenth century the 
people were busily engaged in enriching and adorning their 





* The Eve of the Reformation. By Francis Allan Gasquet, D.D., O.5.B. 





ancient parish churches, and that, therefore (such is the jp. 
ference), they could not have been in the least tainted with 
heresy or captivated by Protestantism. In a word, Proteg. 
tantism came from the seat of political power, and was, in the 
main, a political rather than a religious force. That the 
people were, long after the birth of Luther, sincerely Catholic 
alike in form and spirit, we think there can be little doubt, 
We should be inclined to go still further, and to 
maintain that a century after, had a poll been taken jy 
England, the adherents of the old faith would possibly haye 
been found in a majority. Hence the compromisin 
character of Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical legislation. All this 
is elaborated in the chapters of Dr. Gasquet’s work entitled 
“England and the Pope,” “Clergy and Laity,” “ Teaching 
and Preaching,” “Parish Life in Catholic England,” ang 
“ Pre-Reformation Guild Life.” What Dr. Gasquet does 
ignore or minimise is that there was always in England from 
earliest times a certain quasi-independence of the See of 
Rome; and that, as the Papacy hardened and crystallised, 
this anti-Roman sentiment, which was quite consistent with 
general Catholic tradition and belief, grew strongly, especially 
with the growth of corruption in the Church,—a fact which 
Dr. Gasquet, in common with educated Catholics, admits. 


Dr. Gasquet’s work is of especial interest as bearing on 
the relation of the Reformation to the revival of Greek 
learning. Was the Reformation an ally of the Renascence ? 
We know that much Protestant zeal has been devoted to 
showing that the new religion and the new scholarship went 
hand in hand. But it must be admitted that Dr. Gasquet 
makes havoc of that theory, especially in his able chapter on 
“Erasmus.” He contends that the Renascence and the 
“new learning” were quite distinct terms, the former per. 
taining to the revived secular learning, the latter to the new 
Lutheran opinions in religion, in regard to which the dubions 
word “learning” has been misleading. The scholarship of 
the Reformers, especially of Luther himself, was despised by 
Erasmus, who, along with such great and genuine scholars 
as More, Colet, Fisher, and others, remained within the 
bosom of the Roman Church and died in her com. 
munion. The Renascence, in point of fact, was bred 
under the shadow of the Vatican by a series of paganised 
Popes, under the patronage of the Medici in Florence, above 
all among the Greek refugees in Venice, who brought thither 
their priceless manuscripts. It is not a Reformation move- 
ment, and was, as a matter of undoubted fact, hostile rather 
than friendly to the tone and methods of the Reformation as 
conducted by Luther. We are now trying to look at the 
Reformation dispassionately, and are bound to say that on 
this point Dr. Gasquet has the truth on his side, though he 
is probably going too far when he insinuates that men like 
Reuchlin were uncultivated blunderers. 


the Reformation as final will do well to study this work, in 
spite of phrases here and there which will grate upon the ear. 
No competent judge will pretend to deny that there was 
much in the English Reformation which was crude, un- 
fortunate, unwise, and unjust. The fierce strife which 
followed, the grave economic evils which befel the poor, the 
menace to liberty caused by the swollen Tudor Monarchy, are 
all proofs that the religious changes had been mixed with 
some dubious elements, and that greed and lust of power had 
masqueraded under the cloak of religion. On the whole, we 
call Dr. Gasquet’s work an antidote to Mr. Froude’s glorifica- 
tion of Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell. It is not the 
whole truth; bat perhaps in that convenient 7a mcd7a whose 
cool shade is so grateful to the student of history we may 
find safe paths to our feet. 


Bat perhaps, after all, the best defence of the Reformation 
is to be found in the movements which sprang from it. 
If the Reformation in England is judged by its fruits, wil] 
any candid man desire to condemn it? From it sprang the 
Puritans, to whom England owed and still owes so much. 
Milton, Bunyan, Richard Baxter were its children. But 60 
also were the great Anglican divines,—Hooker, Herbert, 
Jeremy Taylor. The latter, as much as the former, were the 
offspring of the Reformation. It is by such men and their 
epiritnal comrades that we are content to see it weighed 
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THE WHEAT PROBLEM.* 

PosteRiTY, besides being commanded to restore impossible 

reputations, read unreadable books, and solve insoluble 

roblems, is being threatened with starvation, the starvation 
both of cold and of hunger. The cold that is to follow the 
exhaustion of the world’s coal is not a pressing danger. Onur 
own supplies are good for a couple of centuries, and there are 
huge fields scarcely touched elsewhere. Perhaps by the time 
that scarcity in this direction comes within measurable dis- 
tance we may have learnt to utilise vast natural forces, the 
orbital movement of the earth, for instance. But if Sir 

Wiiliam Crookes is to be believed, scarcity of food is not by any 

means remote; it may come within sight of persons now alive, 

and these not very young. The case may be very easily stated. 

At present the deficiencies of the wheat-eating countries are 

supplied by North America, especially by the United States. 

In 1897-98 the wheat-crop of the United States was abont 

540,000,000 bushels. Of this quantity 217,000,000 bushels 

were exported to Europe, where no country, excepting 

Russia and Turkey, grows enough for its own population. 

The States are able to do this without trenching on the 

home supply because the total population is not more than 

seventy-five millions. In 1931, if the increase of population 
goes on at the same rate as that of the last thirty years, the 
seventy-five millions will have increased to « hundred and 
thirty millions, and the surplus for export will be no longer 
available. Whence, therefore, will the wants of the world be 
supplied? Russia at present exports largely, the total being 
something more than two-fifths of that from the States. 
But it cannot be hoped that Russia will come to the rescue of 
ahungry world. It is already hungry itself, exporting food 
while its own people are starving. Any change here 
must be in the way of distribution. This change will 
be the more speedy becavse the Russian population, in 
spite of its sufferings, increases. Indeed, the difficulty of 
the general problem is aggravated by the fact that, up 
to the point of actual starvation, scarcity not only does not 
check, but actually stimulates, the rate of increase. A per- 
fectly well-fed, well-educated, and generally comfortable popu- 
lation bas a tendency to diminish rather than to grow. The 
other exporting countries are Canada, Argentina, Northern 
Africa (including Egypt), Australasia, and India. The last of 
these is in much the same position as Russia, It has, or will 
soon have, to look at home. Australasia is an uncertain factor 
in the calculation. It seems that the wheat-crop there is 
liable to ruinous vicissitudes, even in regions where the 
general climatic conditions do not theoretically forbid its 
growth. Wheat, it is true, stands dronght, the commonest 
and most persistent evil of Australasian agriculture, better 
than any other cereal, but a drought of two years or more is 
too much for it. Some of the talk about possibilities of this 
part of the world seems to have been very wild. One writer 
declared that there were in Queensland alone fifty millions of 
acres that might be brought under wheat. At present not a 
three-hundredth part of this area has been cultivated for this 
crop, and even this has not been thought worth harvesting 
more than twice in recent years. Queensland, in fact, is mostly 
tropical, and wheat does not flourish in the tropics. According 
to Sir William Crookes, only a small portion of the southern 
littoral is suited to this growth. The same cause of unsuit- 
able climate, though of a wholly different kind, excludes 
Canada from the list of the great wheat-growing countries. 
Wheat requires a mean temperature of 65° for fifty-five to 
sixty-five days to ripen properly, though a lower mean will 
suffice if the time be prolonged. In Western Canada, for the 
possibilities of the Eastern regions are already known. this 
condition of temperature cannot be counted on. The great 
elevation of one region of which much was at one time 
expected makes it liable to destructive falls of temperature. 
In the North-West there is no month of the year in which 
frosts may not occur, and the grain is not unfrequently frozen 
before it can be garnered. Snow in harvest is a deplorably 
common phenomenon. 

So far, no doubt, Sir William Crookes makes out a strong 
case. As to producing countries, however, he underrates, we 
think, the possibilities of the regions which, as he reminds us, 
Were once the granary of Rome. Egypt, it is true, grows 
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cotton, and Algeria and Tunis grow wine. But let wheat 
once rise to the remunerative price which even the most 
distant prospect of scarcity would bring about, cotton and 
wine and everything else would give way to man’s most press- 
ing want. And if the whole Northern coast-line of Africa 
were brought under really civilised rule, the region would 
become again a great factor in the corn supply of the world. 
The 5,000,000 bushels allowed (p. 30) would have to be multi- 
plied many times, for at 15 bushels per acre this accounts for 
little more than five hundred square miles, and the coast-line 
from El Arish to Tangier is more than two thousand. Still, 
it must be conceded that the retirement of the United States 
from the export market could not be compensated by bringing 
under wheat cultivation an eqaivalent area elsewhere. But, 
it may be asked, how about the States themselves? Is there 
any considerable amount of land which would be available for 
wheat did the cultivators find it worth while to grow it? We 
have a detailed answer to the question by the Hon. Jobn 
Hyde, Statistician-in-Chief to the Department of Agriculture 
in the States, and the answer is, on the whole, discouraging. 
Some considerations still remain to be urged on the other 
side. Other food-grains might partially take the place of 
wheat. It is possible, for instance, that if the use of electricity 
largely displaces horse labour much additional food might be 
made available for man. It is not improbable, also, that the 
stock in hand and the harvests are habitually under- 
estimated. It is certainly strange that if the world had 
fallen back so largely on its reserves, wheat should be so 
cheap as it is at present. The possibility of difficulties with 
the United States sent up the price by leaps and bounds, but 
the prospect, really far more formidable, of a general shortage 
seems to have no effect. 


But what hopes does our author hold out to us that this 
terrible doom may not overtake mankind? ‘ Starvation,” he 
says, ‘may be averted through the laboratory.” This does 
not mean by any production of artificial food. No approach 
has been made to that achievement, and the making of it in 
any quantity worthy of consideration seems out of the 
question. But in artificially increasing the growth of 
natural food there are large possibilities. If, for instance, 
the average growth of the United States could be made to 
equal the average growth of the United Kingdom, the 
amount left free for export would be increased from 
215,000,000 to nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels; if the higher 
average of Denmark could be reached another 500,000,000 
would be added, with the result of a very long reprieve to 
mankind. (The average of the States is 12 bushels per acre, 
of the United Kingdom 29°1, of Denmark 41°8.) 

How is this result to be achieved? By the copious use of 
nitrogen. And where is the nitrogen to come from? It is 
found in guano; but then the guano deposits are nearly 
exhausted. It exists in large quantities in the sewage which 
we now waste, or rather lose, for no satisfactory way of 
utilising it has yet been formulated. And it is to be found 
in various other substances, none of them, however, suggest- 
ing a really hopefal solution of the problem, Bat the great 
mass of the element is in the atmosphere, seven tons for 
every square yard of the earth’s surface. To fix this by some 
cheap process is, we are told, the object which the chemist is 
to set before him. In this is the hope of mankind’s deliver- 
ance from starvation. 

Among many reflections.that this subject suggests, one of 
the most obvious is this,—if there is any truth in Sir William 
Crookes’s prognostications, do they not deal a very serious 
blow to the vegetarians? (These enthusiasts, by the way, 
have become very aggressive of late. The writer of this review 
heard a few weeks ago a preacher of this persuasion enlarge 
to a mid-day City congregation on the barbarity of flesh- 
eating.) What a huge quantity of food they remove from 
the stores of the world! Some of this loss might be made 
good by turning pastures into arable, but there are millions 
of acres which grow good mutton but would not produce 
an ear of corn. And then all the fish food, thousands of 
tons yearly, would be lost altogether. Of course, if flesh- 
eating is morally wrong, we must submit (though the most 
fanatic vegetarian would not demand the adhesion of the 
Esquimaux); but if it is a matter of expediency, the 
possibility of a shortage of corn tells heavily against the 
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STEVENSON’S MASTER IN STYLE* 


In a note prefixed to this volame Dr. Alexander Whyte, one 
of the most popular of Free Church, and indeed of all 
Scottish, preachers of the present day, describes Boston’s 
Memoirs as “a book to be always at hand in every Scottish 
mange, as wellasinevery well-read, patriotic,and pious Scottish 
home,” and that in virtue not only of its author’s “sound and 
commanding common-sense, his immense industry, his great 
learning, his life of faith and prayer, and his pulpit and 
pastoral efficiency and success,” but also of his ‘sometimes 
Shakespearian style.” Thereby, indeed, hangs the tale of a 
curious revival. Tbomas Boston was during his own time and 
immediately after it—he died in 1732 minister of the pic- 
turesque parish of Ettrick at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-six—the most popular theologian in Scotland. His 
Fourfold State, which was published only twelve years 
before his death, and discourses of man in his “fourfold 
state” of primitive integrity in Eden, of depravity (through 
the Fall), of partial recovery (through Christ), and of perfect 
happiness or misery consummated hereafter, was long regarded 
as the best exposition of Calvinistic or Presbyterian theology. 
Within the memory of living men, it was to be found 
among the closet-treasures of almost every grave-living and 
devout Scottish peasant. Of late, however, Boston, at least 
as a theologian, has, for various reasons, fallen into neglect 
even in Scotland. But he is now being revived, on account 
mainly of what Dr. Whyte, as has been seen, terms his 
“sometimes Shakespearian style.” R. L. Stevenson has 
admitted that of all his masters in style Boston had influenced 
him more than others, although these included Montaigne 
and Sir Thomas Browne. Boston was, when he chose, a 
master of phrase-making, succeeding marvellously in com- 
bining quaintness of expression with shrewdness of judgment. 
“A leap out of Dalilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom,” which 
appears in The Crook in the Lot as a description of a moral 
adventure against which the profligate must be warned, is 
as happy as any phrase even Stevenson ever coined, and that 
although the younger man’s insight into what one of his 
biographers, Mr. Cope Cornford, terms the “squalid-pictur- 
esque” side of the Scottish nature was as keen as the elder’s. 


Probably the best memorial to Boston—that best calcu- 
lated at all events to keep his memory green, and to preserve 
his style for imitation for future generations, if not 
for all time—would be that which should take the now 
rather unpopular, though not necessarily vulgar, form of 
* Beautiful Thoughts.” His works, at least of the kind 
which are not fundamentally autobicgraphical, lend them- 
selves with more than common readiness to quotation. But, 
in addition to this, one must read his Memoirs, for there 
Boston is seen at his best as a man, as a thinker, as a stylist, 
perhaps even asa preacher. For Boston was as appallingly 
frank in regard to himself as Rousseau, or Burns, or Amiel, 
although he has no sad or terrible tale to tell of “the mutiny 
of chance desires.” But his life is probably as near the ideal 
placed before himself by a Scotch minister as—at all events 
during the days of “simple faith” which preceded those of 
“theological unrest”—has ever been spent in a Northern 
manse. We have here, too, such an edition of Boston’s auto- 
biography as ought to meet the wishes not only of the Scottish, 
but of the English public. We have not before heard of Mr, 
Morrison who edits it. But his notes clearly show him to be 
a judicious as well as enthusiastic commentator, while his 
introduction, which is in many respects the best essay on 
Boston that has ever appeared, proves him to have a thorough 
command of a singularly (for a Scotch preacher) lucid and 
crisp style. Here, for example, is his description of one of 
his hero’s churches; Boston, by the way, was singularly 
fortunate in having to minister in districts which were either 
picturesque in them-elves or interesting in virtue of their 
historical associations :— 

* Abouta mile and a half southwards from Swinton village, 
and so about eight miles south-east of Duns, nestling in aclump | 
of elm and ash trees, and surrounded by a graveyard, not a few | 
of whose stones carry us back to Boston’s time, are the ruins of 
the little church of Simprin where Boston preached. It 


of the Lammermuirs. Southward the country rolls away 
by Flodden Field, into the heights of Cheviot. A fay 
miles off rise the towers and battlements of Twizel Castja, 
while all round is the rich country of the Merse, wit) 
here a farm and there a manor-house, ‘bosomed high ’pij 
tufted trees.’ Of the church itself little is standing to.dgy 
but the east gable. The roofis gone. The walls are crumbling 
away. Nettles and thorns, with here and there the seedling of 
plane-tree, ramble and root among the corner stones. And the 
whole structure is on a scale so diminutive that five short pac; 
carry one from wall to wall, and twenty from end toend. Whe, 
we remember that, on his first round of visitation, Boston dis. 
covered but eighty-eight examinable persons; and when we find 
that in 1751 the total population of the parish was one hundred 
and forty-three, we cease to wonder at the modest proportions of 
the ruined sanctuary ” 

The influence of Stevenson is perceptible here, as it jg 
perceptible in the writing of every ambitious young Scots. 
man—or, for that matter, every young Engiishman—of the 
present time. But if there are many Scotch ministers who 
can write as well as Mr. Morrison then the standard of 
Scottish sermons must be almost as high as it was in Blair's 
days, or Boston’s. This introduction, at all events, is the 
best of preparations for a journal intime like Boston’s auto- 
biography. It is in itself an adequate and satisfactory 
though not lengthy memoir; but it will also serve—and, 
indeed, is intended to be—an appetiser for the larger book. 


Boston’s life was not full of melodramatic, hardly of 
remarkable, incidents. It was not marked even by a heresy- 
hunt, although Boston did get into trouble by his favour 
for a book, Zhe Marrow of Modern Divinity, which 
was suspect in rigidly Oualvinistic circles. But it may he 
doubted if the life of any man dominated by religion—even 
Wesley himself—was ever so given up to strenuous labour 
for that ‘‘ righteousness which exalteth a nation ” as was that 
of Boston, Mr. Morrieson’s account of his first parish, 
Simprin — his second, Ettrick, was even lovelier — has 
already been quoted. But Boston had no time for the 
beauties of Nature, but only for his pastoral work. And 
was ever pastoral work done so thoroughly, even in Scotland? 
His parish contained only eighty-eight “ examinable persons,” 
but it must have been an all but perfect theocracy. There 
was a forenoon and an afternoon sermon every Sunday. 
(Boston, of course, said—and meant—Sabbath.) There was an 
evening service on the same day for the study of the Shorter 
Catechism. Every Tuesday evening in the manse there was 
a friendly gathering for praise and prayer. Every Thursday, 
in winter in the evenings, and in summer in the daytime, 
there was a week-day service. Diets of catechising were held 
at stated intervals throughoutthe parish. Every housenold was 
regularly visited. At the same time Boston was giving up what 
it would almost be caricature to call his “ leisure ” to study. 
“Tt shames us yet,” says Mr. Morrison, “to read of his 
passion for study that no broken weeks and no scarcity of 
books could quench. He struggled through the Psalms in 
Hebrew. He set himself to master French from a paper of 
rules lent by a neighbouring tutor. With little help from 
any ‘summa’ or commentary he faced some of the stiffest 
questions in theology, and answered them with a surprising 
depth and fulness.” And it is characteristic of Boston that 
he died preparing a book—it was published after his death 
under the title of Zractatus Stigmologicus—to prove that 
Hebrew accents are divine and the true key to the genuine 
sense of Scripture! 


Boston’s life was altogether subjective. He was absolutely 
what every Scotsman is theoretically,—a conscience-wor- 
shipper. One can readily, therefore, understand Stevenson's 
very real attachment to him. He also was a conscience- 
worshipper to the “golden art” of perfect phrase-making. 
Stevenson was often in agony as to a word; Boston seems 
to have been perpetually torturing himself as to whether he 
had not in anything whatsoever that he did been guilty of 
self-seeking, or, at the least, of inadequate consultation 
with the Almighty. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
was an affectionate husband and father. Yet it is thus that 
he speaks of the events that led to his marriage :— 


“ Though I made choice of a most worthy woman, I was after- 
wards obliged to confess before God my sin in that I had not 





would be ditlicult to picture a sweeter situation for any 
house of God. To the north the eye catches the slopes | 
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been at more pains to know His mind in the matter before I had 
proposed it. And howbeit [ did frequently that summer lay it 
before the Lord, and consider it, yet I can never forgive myself, 
though I hope my God hath forgiven me, that I did not set 


~" | some time or times apart for fasting and prayer for that end 
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partly by my finding that process very entangling to me in my 
grant circumstances, partly by suffering perplexing scruples to 
bie in my mind about it; while yet He did, in the issue of them, 
convincing: 
my conscie! 
get love to 
In “not to get love to her but rather to bound it” we have the 
master of phrase-making in the Stevensonian sense. And 
when his firet child was born “ with a double hare-lip, whereby 
she was rendered incapable of sucking,” he testifies: “ My 
heart was struck like a bird shot and falling from a tree.” 
Again: “In that dear child’s case, I had a singular experience 
of tender love melted down in pity ; as considering her teeth 
set on edge through the parents eating of the sour grape.” 
That child died ; its mother was bed-ridden with an ailment 
which was much more of the mind than of the body. But 
his faith and his power of expressing that faith in perfectly 
adequate phrase remain :—“ Being now in a near view of the 
Sacrament, my wails are many; Mr. Davidson’s frailty con- 
tinued; the life of my wife seeming to hang more in doubt 
than for some time before; and withal Satan has given a 
proadside in the parish. A couple of fornicators appear 
before the congregation next Lord’s Day, being the Sabbath 
immediately before the Sacrament.” Boston was a careful 
student, and an admirable exponent of his own weaknesses 
as wellas habits. “I studied my sermons with the pen in my 
hand, my matter coming to me as I wrote, and the bread 
increasing tn the breaking of it ; if at any time I walked, it 
was occasioned by my sticking.” But we have said enough 
to show that Boston was a very remarkable man, and a still 
more remarkable writer. His J/emoirs, if read carefully and 
in instalments—thus only can such a book as this be under- 
stood—will be, to the majority of English readers at all 
events, a mine of both intellectual and moral wealth. 


nce as duty; which cleared, my difficulty was not to 
her but rather to bound it.” 





EMBROIDERY AND LACE.* 
In this book we can follow the various developments of 
needlework from the Egyptian mummy cloths and the 
embroidered robes of the Assyrian Kings down to the so- 
called “art embroidery ” and the machine-made lace of the 
present day. The influence of the East upon embroidery has 


always been considerable, und generally for good. The Euro- | 


ly shew the matter to be of Himself, and bound it on | 


the proposal. But God did chastise my rashness, new stitches were invented, and appliqué work was introduced 


about this time. The Spaniards are said to have learned the use 
of spangles and other metal and bead ornament as applied to 
stuffs from the Saracens. Later, precious stones and pearls 
were used, and in 1414 “ Charles of Orleans spent about £40 
for nine hundred and sixty pearls, which were to be used in 


| ornamenting a great coat, on the sleeves of which were em- 





pean craftsman is often so eager to tell a story that he is apt | 


to lose sight of the decorative effect attained by the Oriental. 
At the present time artists of all kinds look upon embroidery 
with interest, and a great deal of good work is being done. A 
piece of needlework ought to be individual, and much con- 
scientious work falls short of artistic perfection from the 
fact that the worker has turned herself into a machine for 
carrying out some one else’s ideas. Her aim should be to 
translate the designers ideas into her own medium of 
stitches. The ideal is, no doubt, that the skilled needle- 
woman should herself be a mistress of design, but this 
combination is not always to be found. Owing to its perish- 
able nature, there are hardly any very old pieces of needle- 
work, and there is little really known aboat it till the Christian 
era. When Christianity was established a great field for work 
was opened in the decoration of the priests’ vestments. 
“Mrs, Bury Palliser writes that in the year 800 Denbart, 
Bishop of Durham, allotted the income from a farm of two 
hundred acres for life to an embroideress named Eanswitha, 
in consideration of her looking after, mending, and when 
necessary renewing, the vestments of the clergy in his diocese.” 
The Syon cope at the South Kensington Museum, one of the 
most famous specimens of English ecclesiastical work, is of 
the thirteenth century. The reproduction of it here is too 
small to do more than indicate the pattern, which is a 
symmetrical figure arrangement. A great deal of this work 
seems to have been done in England at this time, and Pope 
Innocent IV. ordered some vestments from Cistercian 
monasteries here. The Crusades had a marked effect on the 
demand for embroidery, as besides the decoration of their 
cloaks and pouches, the Kings and their followers wanted 
gorgeously worked hangings for their tents and heraldic blazons 
for their banners. These last were difficult of execution, and 





* (1) Embroidery and Lace: their Manufacture and History. By Ernest 





Lefébvre. Translated and Enlarged, with Notes, by Alan S. Cole. London: 
Grevel and Co, [7s. 6d.] (2.) Point and Pillow Lace. By A. M.S. London: 
John Murray. f[lus. 6d.]——(3.) English Embroidered Bookbindings. By C 


Daveuport, F.s.A. London: Kegan Paul, U'reuch, and Co. [10s.J 


| Mr. Lefébvre and Mr. Cole give an account. 





broidered the verses of a song beginning with ‘Madam, I am 
all joyous...... ? The musical accompaniment of the words 
was also embroidered.” One wonders if the owner soon tired 
of this blatantly cheerful garment. By theend of the fifteenth 
century the influence of Italy was considerable in embroideries, 
and in the sixteenth it was all-important. The Popes, the 
Medicis, and the Doges were lavish in the use of gorgeous 
embroidered stuffs, and artists, from Raphael downwards, 
drew the designs. After a time the human figure was less 
used in embroidery patterns, and the designers turned to 
plants and flowers for their inspiration. “An intelligent 
horticulturist (Jean Robin) set himself to meet the 
demand in this respect by opening a garden with con- 
servatories, in which he cultivated strange varieties of 
plants then but little known in our latitudes. This 
proved an immense success. In a short time the King 
(Henry IV. of France) purchased Jean Robin’s horticultural 
establishment, which under the name of Jardin du Roi 
became Crown property. The learned Guy de la Brosse 
in 1626 propounded the suggestion that medical students 
might study the plants without interference with the designers 
for embroideries and tapestries; whence the first Jardin des 
Plantes (Botanical Garden), with its Natural History Museum, 
came into being.” The rulers of Europe were from time to 
time scandalised at the cost of the embroideries worn by their 
peoples, and issued sumptuary edicts. But these seem to 
have been disregarded or evaded to a great extent, and the 
import of Oriental work and the home manufactures increased 
with the wealth of Europe. The second half of this book is 
devoted to the history of lace, the oldest form of which 
is needlepoint, a development of cutwork and drawn 
threadwork. It was not known before the fifteenth 
century, but in the sixteenth there was a great demand 
for it to trim the enormous roffs and collars then 
fashionable. It is interesting to see the gradual develop- 
ments of the needlepoint and pillow-lace patterns in the 
embroidery pattern-books published at this time, of which 
They also give 
an amusing 7“sumé quoted from Mrs. Bury Palliser’s book ot 
the satirical verses written in 1660 by the “ clique of fashion- 
able dames who used to meet at the Hétel de Rambouillet,” 
in which the laces discuss the edict issued against them by 
Louis XIV. and Anne of Austria. The special interest of 
this poem is, of course, “its enumeration of the laces in use 
in 1661, and its portrayal of the character peculiar to 
each.” Louis, however, by the advice of his Minister, Colbert, 
soon changed his policy, and encouraged lacemaking in France, 
The Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised the art, issued 
decrees forbidding their craftsmen to leave the Republic 
under heavy penalties, but in spite of this the “Points de 
France ” soon equalled the “ Points de Venise.” The origin 
of the name “ Points d’Angieterre” is curious. In 1662 the 
English Parliament forbade the import of foreign lace, but 
flax grown in England was not fine enough for the best lace, 
for which there was a great demand at the Court of 
Charles II., so the merchants “ bought up the choicest laces 
of the Brussels market, smuggled them over to England, and 
sold them under the name of ‘ Points d’Angleterre.’” The 
book is full of curious facts of the kind we have quoted, as 
well as of technical information. The text is well iliustrated 
by the woodcuts, which are a feature of the book. 


Point and Pillow Lace will be a useful book to people who 
want to identify lace. The clear full-page illustrations are 
perhaps the best part of the book, and give a better idea of 
the nature of different sorts of lace than any written descrip- 
tion can do. The book is really an abstract of expert opinion, 
and “A.M. 8.” has honestly given a list of her authorities, We 
must add a word of praise to the pretty green binding of the 
cover. 

The first volume of a new series called “ The English Book- 
man’s Library” treats of embroidered bookbindings. Mr. 


>" | Davenport ealls it “a peculiarly English art,” and be shows 
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us how much skill and patience Englishwomen have devoted 
to the work in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Several covers are attributed to Queen Elizabeth, and if she 
really did design and work them she had a greater sense of 
artistic composition than other embroiderers of about that 
time or a little later. Their chief idea seems to have been to 
get as many people, animals, flowers, and even houses into a 
given space as possible. In spite of these oddities of style, 
most of the work has great charm and character. Mr. Daven- 
port’s excellent reproductions (some of them in colour) 
and bis clear descriptions will give real pleasure to every one 
who is interested in the subject. We must call the reader’s 
attention to the illustration facing p. 90, which is a 
characteristically English bit of work well planned and 
carried out. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—_—»—— 
SIDELIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
Sidelights on South Africa. By Roy Devereux. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 63.)—Mrs. Devereux is what, incurrent slang, is 
termed an “impressionist,” and her title very fairly describes the 
nature of her book. To readers who are well grounded in the 
standard books on South Africa it will give much information 
shrewdly expressed, but, in our judgment, it will merely puzzle 
the ill informed. A sidelight is very misleading unless one has 
already seen the picture from the front; and some of Mrs. 
Devereux's caustic obiter dicta are a little startling. She is, how- 
ever, never malicious, and she has a good deal to say that is 
of value. Most English visitors to South Africa are to some 
extent fettered by the ties of the very genuine Colonial hos- 
pitality; it is an ungracious thing to eat a man’s salt 
in Africa, and then in England to mete out the censure which, 
if he is a Cape politician, he is almost sure to deserve. The 
sketches in this book of certain notabilities are very neatly 
executed, and we recommend, though with some reservation, the 
portrait of Mr. Rose-Innes, to whom “the judicial mind is much 
more of a handicap than a reserve. It sterilises an enthusiasm 
which is.essentially rather passive than active, and at the same 
time generates a sort of defensive superiority which makes for 
isolation.” We should prefer to say that Mr. Rose-Innes is the 
only man in Cape politics who refuses to degrade his political 
ideals by subservience either to finance-mongering “ progressive ”” 
politicians or to bucolic reactionaries ; he stands almost alone for 
& sane and genuine Imperialism, and is in consequence denounced 
asa“mugwump.” There is a good deal about Mr. Rhodes in 
this book, and we recommend to that stutesman’s headlong 
admirers the exposure of the way in which he has sacrificed the 
interests of Mashonaland to the exigencies of Cape politics, 
Mrs. Devereux returned by the East Coast route, and her 
observations on Portuguese, French, German, and British 
government, as seen in Mozambique, Madagascar, Dar-es-Salam, 
and Zanzibar, render her book a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature on comparative Colonial methods. In fact, we 
are inclined to think that her East African chapters are better 
than those from which she takes her title. For most of us would 
do well if, at present, we practised a Stoic “suspension of judg- 
ment’’ on South Africa, whereas we all stand in need of more 
information on the East Coast problems. 


ROMAN FESTIVALS. 


The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. By W. 
Warde Fowler, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This work is 
intended as an introduction to the study of the religion of the 
Romans, and a very faithful and accurate piece of work it is, as, 
indeed, might be expected by those who know Mr. Fowler’s 
previous studies of ancient life. It is practically a commentary 
on the “Fasti,’ thus covering almost all the Roman public 
worship, It is taken here as certain that the Romans began the 
year with March, and from that point of view the old order of 
months has here been restored. Surviving calendars belong to 
the early Empire, representing the “ Fasti” as revised by Julius, 
but the calendar of the Republic originally constructed by Numa 
can be easily reconstructed, and taking the last year of that 
calendar, 46 B.C., the author is able, he thinks, “to lay a firm 
foundation of material for the study of the religious life and 
thought of the Roman people while it was still in some sense 


anes 
protector and ancestor of the legendary founder of the city; 
while, on the other hand, the month of November had the least 
religious significance for Romans. The Martian deity does no, 
primarily mean war so much as the quickening power of Natu, 
whose worship of the more austere kind was followed in Apri] by 
& more gay and even licentious cult. In the period of Numa th, 
religious life of Rome had become highly systematised, but y, 
find a change in the later Monarchy with imported deities, tha, 
leading in turn to a Roman reaction. Had the Roman religicn 
any genuine and vital relation to life and conduct ? Mr. Fowler; 
answer to this question is interesting, siace he takes a mor 
favourable view than many other scholars. He thus stateg his 
conclusion :—“TI maintain then that in this Roman religion, jp 
spite of its dryness and formality, there was a distinct ethical 
and civilising element. And in conclusion I may perhaps raisy 
the question whether it was really, as has been so often asserted, 
such a conception of the unseen as could never admit of elevation 
and expansion. A religion, which in its best and simplest forms, 
could bind men together in the orderly, dutiful life of family, 
gens, state, and federation, could hardly, if left to itself, hayg 
speedily become an inanity, even though based on the motive of 
fear rather than that of brotherly love.” The power and purity 
of the religion were subjected to two obnoxious or retarding 
influences: (1) the ritual was deprived of its meaning by great 
political priesthoods ; (2) contact with polytheism withdrew the 
wind of the Roman from his own native religious ideas, though 
his pietas survived by centuries his indigenous creed. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Beethoven. By F. J. Crowest. (Dent and Co, 3s. 6d.)—Mr, 
Crowest’s new book on Beethoven is well printed, well illustrated, 
and withal inexpensive. Here, however, praise must end. The 
author has apparently taken Sir George Grove’s exhaustive and 
altogether admirable article in the “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” as the framework of his book, and has shown great 
wisdom in so doing, but unfortunately his additions are the 
reverse of an improvement. So long as he sticks to his model he 
is a fairly trustworthy guide, though even in matters of fact he is 
often singularly careless. Such statements as that Bach “created” 
a distinct form in his Passion music settings, that Mozart com- 
posed “ Fiz,aro’’ before he was twenty-one, that “ Prome- 
theus” is “the only ballet that has ever been performed in the 
concert-room for the sake of the music alone; ” these are sufficient 
proofs of carelessness, if not of ignorance. Such a blunder as 
“ B” for “ B flat,” which occurs repeatedly, is of course due to 
ignorance of the German names for the notes, while to a lack of 
knowledge of the German language we may attribute ‘ Médlin” 
for “Médling” and “ Schottenbastein” for ‘“ Schottenbastei,” 
“Pultriller” for “ Pralltriller,”’ and the amusing statement 
that Beethoven has “ been styled an architektonisch,” are other 
instances. The very orthodox Moscheles was hardly of “the 
fireworks school” of pianists, and he arranged the whole of 
“Fidelio” for the pianoforte, not only a few portions, as 
one might infer from Mr. Crowest’s words. It is true that 
Liszt, when he guaranteed the cost of the Beethoven statue 
at Bonn, made it a condition that he should nominate the 
sculptor, but it is not the case that his nomination was accepted. 
Liszt, in the letter in which he made his offer to the Committee, 
suggested Bartolini, but it was Hihnel who did the work. When 
we turn to matters of opinion, we find Mr. Crowest anything but 
an acute or discriminating critic. He styles “The Mount of 
Olives ”’ a “‘ profound work,” and is, by the way, so little aware ot 
what is going on in this country as to think that we still know 
the oratorio as “ Engedi.” The Septet he places “at the head of 
works of its order,” and the Second Symphony he actually holds 
to be “on the whole, the most interesting” of the nine! He con- 
siders that the musical value of the “ Battle of Vittoria ” is great, 
and that the rather obvious device of giving the air “ Malbrouk” 
in a minor key, to suggest the defeat and dispersal of the French 
army, ‘“‘ shows the master-hand as fully as the most elaborate 
symphony could possibly do”’ Such opinions as these are not 
even, to quote a really delightful phrase of our author’, 
“wonderfully legitimate,” but show that Mr. Crowest is 
little more than a perfunctory panegyrist. Enough has been 
given, however, to indicate the character of a book on which 
it would not be worth while to expend so much space, were 
it not that such a production, attractive as it is outwardly, 
may stand in the way of others more deserving. There is 
undoubtedly ample room for a good biography of Beethoven; 





really Roman.” The body of the work is composed of the accounts 
of the proceedings and significance of the actual celebrations cf 
each month. Of all months, the first, that of March, is the 


elaborate. 
answering this description, and certainly Mr. Crowest’s compila- 
most closely associated with a single deity, and that deity the | tion does not supply the want, 


accurate, appreciative, critical, and not too cumbersome of 
There is no biography in the English language 
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FRAMES OF MIND, 

Frames of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. (Grant Richards. 5s.)— 
When we take up @ collection of reprinted newspaper articles, we 
feel nervous on two points. Journalistic criticism must be brief 
and should be pointed: shall we find ourselves committed to 
what our author suffered under from Joubert,—three or “ four 
hundred pages with an average of half-a-dozen pensées to a 

2”? it will be as vapid as a jest-book: “the aphoristic is 
the most irritating form of literature.” Mr. Walkley does not 
fall under his own condemnation; besides being aware of the 
danger, he acts upon a sound canon of criticism. Johnson, he 
says, lacked “ the primary requisites of the critical temperament 
—pliability, ready sympathy, responsiveness to the mood and the 
mind criticised”; his own possession of these ensures variety 
of style in papers dealing with very various writers, and his 
book of fragments can be read straight through with enjoyment. 
There is an ever-growing public which would lke to read the 
best of modern literature, but has no time to do its own ex- 
ploring; Mr. Walkley will give it much help. Whoever doubts 
whether to venture on Tolstoi or Maeterlinck or Anatole France 
will get a vivid idea of what he may expect. The paper on the 
last is just one of those which send you to the bookseller, and at 
the same time save you disappointment: you long to know 
more of Bergeret, and you will not fume when you find that “the 
narrative is a mere vehicle for criticism on life.” The second 
nervous question is,—Has the author been abstinent enough 
to exclude all that is of merely temporary value? Here Mr. 
Walkley is not quite impeccable ; where the “frame of mind” is 
grave there is nothing to cavil at ; where it is gay there is loss of 
sweetness as well as light. A dinner of many courses like this 
should end with a bonne bouche; but “Sir Roger de Coverley” 
can interest none but the staff of a particular newspaper; the 
“ Music-hall Type” is quite ephemeral; the facetious familiarity 
of “Jane” in “Jane Austen” is unpleasing. But such 
blemishes are few. We take last, as appealing to fewer readers, 
the acute dramatic criticism which begins the hook ; but the con- 
trast between the general power of Mr. Pinero’s recent plays, and 
“an unwelcome touch of narrowness, if not of paltriness,” which 
comes out in his dénouements, the conception of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw as the dramatist of disillusion, the curious cyclic metamor- 
puosis of the comic, the tragic, and the horrible which rejuvenates 
our classical plays, are too well worked out to go unmentioned. 


BISHOP DURNFORD. 


A Memoir of Richard Durnford, D.D., sometime Bishop of Chichester : 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by W. R. W. 
Stephens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. (John Murray. 163s.)—When Dr. Durnford died, at 
theageof ninety-two, he had been Bishop of Chichester for twenty 
years; and, for five-and-thirty years before his consecration, he 
was rector of Middleton, in Lancashire. The simplicity of this 
division of his long working life into two periods—one of 
devoted ministry in a stirring Northern town, the other 
of wise supervision of a rural Southern diocese—ia in 
keeping with the Bishop’s character. He was a man of 
large outline,—one of the people who arrive at simplicity 
and repose 23 a consequence of their comprehensiveness, not of 
their narrowness. There was nothing of rusty inaction or stagnant 
uonotony in these long periods of residence,—first in'the North and 
tuen in the South. On the contrary, each period coincided with 
an important period of contemporary Church history, and Dr 
Durnford entered fully into the new developments of both phases. 
Hecame to Middleton in the early days of the Oxford Move- 
went, and carried out in his ministry all the essential reforms 
of the first stage of the revival. He became Bishop of Chichester 
in the year of the judgment on appeal in the Purchas case, and 
the first seven years of his episcopate were occupied with the con- 
troversies belonging to the second stage,—the stage of Ritualism 
Korn in 1802, he was himself a High Churchman independently 
of the Oxford Movement, of a school older than Newman or 
Pusey. It was out of his own experience that he could tell his 
Sussex clergy in his second visitation charge (delivered in 1875, 
when the Public Worship Regulation Act was agitating the 
minds of the ecclesiastical world) that “the highest doctrine 
that our Church allows as to the sacrificial aspect of the Lord’s 
upper and to the presence of Christ in that Holy Sacrament has 
been preached (and is still preached) by men who wore no dis- 
tinetive dress, and were content to consecrate the elements 
loking southward.” But this did not mean that he objected to 
the eastward position or to Eucharistic vestments, only that he 
could not forget that they were but accessuries of worship, and 
43 such not important enough to contend for at the cost of peace 
aud charity. The basis of his character was a combination of 


deep spirituality and strong common-sense, and the stamp of 
these qualities is upon all his utterances on the burning ques- 
tions of the day. One feels also that the width and wisdom of 
his judgment in the ecclesiastical matters which were his 
official province owed something to the richness of his 
general culture and alert interest in all the affairs of every- 
day life. He was a fine classical scholar according to the 
standard of the days when to be a classical scholar was 
the only way to be an educated gentleman. In the course of 
four or five years of travel that intervened between his ordina- 
tion and his induction to the living of Middleton, he acquired a 
mastery of French, German, and Italian, which he never lost. 
And he brought to bear upon the whole field of Nature and of 
practical life a keen natural curiosity, which, toge'her with an 
excellent memory, made him, as years grew upon him, an inex- 
haustible mine of general information. The chapters de- 
voted to the account of his work as Bishop have a much more 
than personal value at this moment. The Dean has very 
wisely put into the book a considerable number of letters, 
both from the Bishop to his clergy, and from his clergy 
to their Bishop, as well as some very valuable letters from 
great Churchmen outside the diocese, such as: Pusey, Liddon, 
and the present Bishop of Lincoln. Very interesting in 
quite another way are the reminiscences of the Bishop contri- 
buted towards the end of the volume by the President of 
Magdalen. Durnford was first a Scholar and afterwards a 
Fellow of Magdalen, and in 1888, when the College was cele- 
brating the bicentenary of the restoration of President Hough 
and his fellows after their expulsion by James II. in 1688, he 
was elected an Honorary Fellow. This honour led to his paying 
a visit to Magdalen and renewing with great delight the associa- 
tions of undergraduate days. Afterwards the President and Mrs. 
Warren stayed with him at Chichester, and Mr. Warren has 
described with great appreciation the charm of the nonagenarian 
Bishop as a host. A very pretty photograph shows us the old 
man in his really beautiful garden. And the book has also two 
very fine portraits. 


TENNYSON IN FRENCH. 


In Memoriam: Poémes de Lord Alfred Tennyson. Traduits 
en Vers frangais par Léon Morel. (Hachette et Cie., Paris.) 
—Poémes Divers d’Alfred Tennyson. Traduits en Vers frangais 
par Léon Morel. (Same publishers.)—Paris has always been the 
great mart of translations, and at the present day perhaps the 
most remarkable things in contemporary literature—the Scandi- 
navian drama and the Russian fiction—reach us through French 
channels. But it would be rash to conclude that because 
Tennyson was never translated into French till last year he waa 
unknown in France. A hundred years ago a poet of his repute 
would have appeared in French a few months after his first 
publication, but now among the educated classes a passable 
knowledge of English is as common as with us some competence 
in French. Most of the people who want to read Tennyson read 
him as we read Musset or Hugo,—in the original. Nevertheless 
M. Léon Morel, having published last year a version of the In 
Memoriam, has been encouraged to follow it by a fairly represen- 
tative selection from the shorter poems. He belongs to the 
prudent class of translators, who give themselves a certain 
margin of extra space; thus the rhyme arrangement of the In 
Memoriam stanza is retained, but the octosyllable is replaced 
throughout by an Alexandrine. The result is that M. Morel has 
no excuse for failure to render the thought clearly, and, it must 
be allowed, he does not need it; but the otiose epithet is unduly 
frequent. In his rendering of the lyrics he is more successful, 
he contrives, for instance, to catch the spirit of that very elusive 
poem, ‘“ The Lady of Shalott.” Here is his version of— 


“ And the reaper reaping early 
Down among the bearded barley ":— 


* Le moissonneur, & l’aube moissonnant, 
Debout parmi les épis frissonnant, 
Percoit un chant sonore et gai, venant 
Du tleuve clair qui, suivant maint tournant, 
Descend aux tours de Camalot ; 
Et le soir las, sous la lune argentée 
Dressant la gerbe en la plaine éventée 
Ecoute, et dit : ‘ C’est la dame enchantée 
La chatelaine d’Escalot,’” 
That might be an original production of some follower of 
Hugo. But the poem in the vclume which has most real affinity 
with its French dress is “Locksley Hall.” The declamatory 
lyric is entirely in the French manner; yet we hold that M. 
Morel has been mistaken in adopting a rather pompous quatrain, 
and not the fluid and eloquent Alexandrine couplets of “ Rolla,” 
—a poem whose opening is very much in the key of “ Locksley 
Hall.” Nevertheless a good deal of the translation, and 
especially the first stanza, fairly represents the original; though 





when Tennyson is at his best M. Morel is a sad way behind. 
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The best translation in the book, and the one most likely, we 
should say, to impress a French reader, is from “ Rizpah,” which 
is rendered in the manner employed by M. Coppée in his well- 
known “Gréve des Forgerons.” Needless to say, the lyrical 
quality disappears, but the poignant drama of the monologue is 
skilfully retained. It is interesting to contrast the two :— 


“Le gedlier m’entraina. Pour la derniere fois 
Je l’avais embrassé ; car on ferma la porte 
Du cachot. J’entendis ‘ Mére’! c’était sa voix ; 
Je luttai pour rentrer jusqu’& ce qu’on m’emporte ; 
Ll voulait dire un mot, je n’ai pu savoir quoi ; 
Le ge6lier m’entraina, vaincue, 4 demi morte. 
Alors, comme toujours j’entendais ce long cri 
De mon fils mort, ils m’ont arrétée, enfermée ; 
Ils m’ont comme une folle attachée & mon lit. 
*Mére, O Mere!’ et toujours pendant une année 
Tl m’appelait la nuit. Alors ils m’ont frappée 
Comme si je pouvais n’entendre pas mon fils! 
Et quand enfin je fus, aprés tant de tourment, 
Calme et stupide et sans force, ils m’ont retachée— 
Les oiseaux avaient fait leur ceuvre librement.” 


Four lines of the original suffice to show the difference :— 


“ And the jailer forced me away. I had bid him my last good-bye; 
They had fastened the door of his cell—‘ O mother !’ I heard him cry— 
I] couldn’t get back though I tried, he had something further to say, 
And now I shall never know it. The jailer forced me away.” 


Still, the essence of poetry is to be untranslatable, «nd we may 
congratulate M. Morel heartily on having made something so 
good out of his rendering of this poem, which he rightly describes 
as “une piéce fpre et vigoureuse.” 


ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES. 

Anglo-French Reminiscences, 1875-1899. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Betham-Edwards 
has studied France long and sympathetically, and writes well of 
what she has seen; but her pages are pervaded by a vehement 
spirit of religious animosity, most disagreeable to us, though we 
are no lovers of Rome. She describes, for instance, the ceremony 
of a nun’s reception, dwelling on its somewhat ghastly rite of 
living burial, as if, indeed, every nun were committed to a living 
death. The happy, peaceful faces of these devotees that one 
passes in the streets never seem to have attracted her attention. 
She relates with glee the story of an elopement from a convent, 
glories in the numerous apostasies from the Roman priesthood, 
and is never tired of telling how this or that Frenchman 
threatened a priest with a beating. Here is a fair specimen of 
her comment :—“ M. D—— was a Vendéan gentleman who had 
unfortunately married the wrong person. Husband and wife 
were not divorced, but judicially separated. ..... How the 
rupture came about I have forgotten, most likely the lady’s 
confessor was at the bottom of it.” This is Christian charity 
with a vengeance, One may bring against Miss Edwards a 
slight charge, which she herself brings against Mr. P. G, 
Hamerton, of whom she writes an agreeable sketchh—namely, 
that in learning much French she has forgotten some English, 
Concerning a lady who was comfortably situated as directress of 
an endowed school, she remarks: ‘Mlle. Huberte was one of 
those fortunate persons who had found what the French call her 
assiette, in other words, her vocation.” If one considers the 
precise meanings of assiette and “vocation,” this rendering 
is broadly comic; though it is an unquestionable fact that many 

who have found their assiette, call their interest their vocation. 
However, we do not wish to underrate Miss Edwards. Her testi- 
mony is that the Republic has a strong and deep hold on France 
owing tothe spread of education, which is the Republic’s work. 
Her picture of Gambetta, whom she twice heard address a meet- 
ing, is striking. But the more interesting things are her more 
detailed accounts of less famous persons,—of M. Guépin of 
Nantes, a colleague in 1830 of Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blane, a 
pioneer of democracy among the Bretons, and even under the 
Empire a leading Radical; and of Mr. Holden, the English 
Wesleyan manufacturer of Reims, to whom after the war of 1870 
was unanimously voted the Legion of Honour, which the Govern- 
ment offered to bestow for merit in accordance with the vote of 
the citizens. Less well known—for who has not read “ Tartarin de 
Tarascon” ?—but more exciting, is Bombonnel, famous first as 
the enriched pedlar who became the champion panther-slayer of 
Algeria—a French Gordon Cumming or Selous—and afterwards 
as the most notable of franc-tireurs, though Miss Edwards takes 
a good deal too seriously Victor Hugo’s assertion that five or six 
more Bombonnels would have driven the Prussians across the 
Rhine. His ingenuous confidences he made to Miss Edwards 
with full knowledge that they would be printed, and they are 
almost equal to Tartarin’s. But the most interesting thing of 
all in the book is the study of the French soldier. It is an agree- 
able picture that she gives of the universal hospitality 
shown at the autumn manceuvres, when conscripts simply 
come to a door, knock and ask for food and shelter, 
and are welcomed with the best. Some of her friends hold 








———, 
the lot of almost all French children, and it develops the 
physique; but most conscripts regard it asa weary drudgery 
There is an ugly contrast in the state of things that prevails), 
Alsace-Lorraine, where the German soldiers are billeted on g 
French-speaking people, and crushing fines check the emigration 
of young men to France. Lastly,and for a still more unpleasay, 
contrast, Miss Edwards compares the feeling which has grown wy 
within the last few years towards England with that of twenty. 
five years ago. Social intercourse is gravely impaired by it, though 
solid friendships still exist. And yet social intercourse jg; 
greatly increased, French and English crossing the Channel jy 
numbers that increase every year. But the truth is tha 
travelling tourists do not conciliate those amongst whom w 
travel. In Switzerland, which grows rich on English spendings, 
the English are not always popular. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The Church of England: its Catholicity and Continu.iy. By 
the Rev. Herbert Pole. (Skeffington and Son. 5s.)—Among 
many excellent handbooks of Church history called into exis. 
ence by the present controversies, these seven lectures of Mr, 
Pole deserve especial praise. His first chapter, beginning with 
the usual protest against the erroneous belief that Christianity 
was first introduced into England by Roman Catholics, tells tha 
story of the founding of the Church,—the first seeds of the faith 
being almost certainly sown in Britain by Christian converts along 
the soldiers of the Roman legions; more Christian teaching 
brought over in 177 by Gauls flying from persecutions at Lyons 
and Vienne; the throw-back of Christianity consequent on the 
Anglo-Saxon occupation; the Celtic Church driven into the 
mountain districts of Wales and Cornwall, to meet later on in 
council the missionaries from Rome, and to be by them accused of 
heresy ; the settlement of the questions in dispute at the Council of 
Whitby in 664; and then the beginning of Roman aggression, 
Even at this early stage the mixed good and evil of the cm 
nection with Rome makes itself felt. The appointment of 
Theodore of Tarsus to the bishopric of Canterbury was an act 
of Papal usurpation ; but the policy of Theodore was by no means 
one of submission to Rome, and under his episcopate the Church 
of England first became a definitely national Church, with canons 
of its own. The second lecture, devoted to “ Papal Usurpation,” 
gives an outline of the Church’s fortunes from the days of 
Theodore to Wycliffe. And we realise in reading it the curious 
intricacy of the triple problem of Roman protection, Royal 
tyranny, and the spiritual independence of the Catholic Chureb, 
The great names of this section of the book are, of course, 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Thomas 4 Becket, Grosseteste, Stephen Lang- 
ton, Simon de Montfort. The third lecture is on “ The Reforma. 
tion,” and here we find ourselves concerned with a fourth term in 
the problem—Parliament—which becomes more significant in 
the fourth lecture, on “ Puritan Usurpation.” Lecture five, headed 
“Representative Churchmen,” gives admirable accounts of the 
life and work of Bishop Andrewes and Archbishop Laud, com- 
paring their revival to the Tractarian Movement, repudiating 
the absurd charges of Romanism brought against Rome-hating 
Laud, and telling us by the way how Laud’s ideal was not the 
return of the English Church to obedience to the Pope, but the 
reunion of Rome (after much purification) with the purified 
Church of England. In the sixth lecture we get the story of the 
Oxford Movement told from the point of view of a High 
Churchman ; and the seventh sketches the “Growth of Church 
Life” during the last sixty years. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the points touched upon in these lectures. 
The quantity of information they give is as remarkable 
as the quality of the argument and exposition There is no 
effect of crowding anywhere. [Each lecture is a clear, concise, 
and readable summary of the facts and principles of its particular 
section, Important matters are given proper saliency; less 
important are passed over with brevity. There is a fair amount 
of personal detail, and even anecdote, to lighten the narrative. 
And through all the aim of the book is kept clearly before the 
reader. ‘I'he lectures show the continuity of the English Church 
from the days of the Celtic priests to our own time, and they 
vindicate the catholicity of its doctrine. Mr. Pole deals uncom- 
promisingly, but not intolerantly, with the Puritans, and he brings 
out the full preposterousness of that assembly at Westminster, in 
which, by order of Cromwell’s Parliament, one hundred and 
thirty divines, mostly Presbyterians, and some few Independents, 
took in hand the business of settling the government and Liturgy 
of the Church of England, and “vindicating and clearing of the 
doctrines of the said Church from false aspersions and interpre- 
tations.” Mr. Pole’s book is a defence of the Church, and a very 
effective one. But it is not wanting in fairness and toleration. 








the training to be of use in life; it corrects the spoiling which is 





He recognises all the good of the high moral standard of the 
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Puritans, and all the earnest and simple Christianity of the Non- 

nformists. It should be said that very clear dates, definite 
7 ntion of the successive Acts of Parliament that have regulated 
” affairs of the Church, and well-chosen extracts from books 
Md and new, complete the usefulness of this very timely volume. 





THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


The Drama of Yesterday and To-day, By Clement Scott. 
(Macmillan and Co. 36s.)—Mr. Scott has not exactly lost, but 
he has somewhat spoiled, a valuable opportunity of producing a 
readable and useful book, by sheer garrulity. He has had a long 
experience of the stage; he knows innumerable good stories of 
actors and actresses; some of his theories as to theatrical manage- 
ment are sensible, and therefore worth listening to; and the 
distinction between the drama of yesterday and that of to-day is 
one that was worth illustrating. A single brightly volume 
would have been eminently welcome. Instead of this, Mr. 
Seott has produced two volumes distended with padding of 
various kinds, and, it must also be said, with too frequent out- 
bursts of egotism. Not that much objection need be offered to 
Mr. Scott figuring as a laudator temporis acti. He has played this 
part in the past, and while he was still actively engaged in the 
work of dramatic critic and “ first-nighter,’ or, as he would 
clearly prefer to be considered, “ graphic” theatrical reporter, 
he strenuously resisted Ibsenism and many other “ isms.” 
It is not to be wondered at or regretted that now he 
has retired he should, following the example of Mrs. John 
Wood and others, compare the simple habits of the old-fashioned 
actors and actresses of the past, “ hard-working, persistent, 
indefatigable,” with “the gaudy, glittering, over-coloured 
butterflies of to-day, who flit between the sober stage and the 
fnnge of society—making of their art a holiday pastime instead 
of a solemn and serious business; who have no time to rehearse 
or study, because they are mainly occupied at bazaars, fancy 
fairs, drawing-room meetings, church benefits—being inter- 
viewed, and what not; and come to their duties fagged, listless, 
and ignorant of the words of the characters entrusted to them.” 
Even if this picture be too highly coloured, no harm can be done 
by inculeating simplicity of life and devotion to art upon actors 
and actresses. What we object to is rather the kind of egotism — 
harmless, no doubt, though it be—which makes Mr. Scott identify 
the date of his birth (October 6th, 1841) with an epoch in the 
history of the English drama, and which peers out in a variety of 
other ways. Mr. Scott has, however, many good stories to tell, 
as we have already hinted, and, apart altogether from the almost 
iunumerable portraits wich are associated with the letterpress, 
gives excellent and lifelike sketches of actors, actresses, and 
playwrights, His pen-and-ink drawings of Fechter, Paul Bedford, 
Robson, Mr. Toole, and Sir Henry Irving are worthy of careful 
consideration, if not of unmixed commendation. Sothern, too, 
lives again in Mr. Scott’s pages, in his weakness, as well as in 
his strength; Miss Ellen Terry tells pleasantly of her first 
appearance along with Charles Kean ; and we have a characteristic 
picture of Alexandre Dumas the elder engaged in amateur 
cookery: “ Behold the hero of hundreds of dramatic successes 
in his shirt sleeves, his negro skin beaded with perspiration, his 
hair like an iron-grey scrubbing brush reversed, sitting before 
the fire, with a pretty girl on each knee, pretending to cook an 
omelette, or preside over a vol au vent” Of the stories—some of 
which have surely done duty before—none is probably better 
than that of the actor who, through the solemn Mrs. Charles 
Kean, asked forgiveness of her husband for appearing as Horatio 
in shabby scarlet worsted tights, and was told, “Mr. Kean will 
pardon you. But ” (pointing ecstatically to heaven) “ will you be 
forgiven there?” Mr, Scott’s volumes, if not the history of the 
Victorian stage, will be found of much value by the historian 
of the future, 


THE HAUSA DICTIONARY. 

Dictionary of the Hausa Language. Vol. I., Hausa—LEnglish. 
By Canon Charles H. Robinson, assisted by V.H. Brooks (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s net.)—The Hausa language is spoken 
by fifteen million people, the majority of whom live within 
the British Empire. It is the language of commerce of the 
Ventral Soudan from the Sahara to the Gulf of Guinea, and the 
armed police and native forces of British West Africa and British 
Nigeria are chiefly composed of Hausas. Few Englishmen know 
these facts now, still fewer knew them nine years ago, but there 
Were even then a sufficient number of persons interested in West 
Africa to form the Hausa Association with the object of “ pro- 
Viding for a thoroughly scientific study of the Hausa language.” 
This dictionary is the most important, though not the sole, 
outcome of this movement. Under the auspices of the Hausa 
Association, Canon Robinson devoted six years, partly in 


England, partly in Northern Africa, and partly at Kano, the 
commercial capital of Hausaland, to this linguistic study. His 
task necessitated, amongst other things, a thorough knowledge 
of Arabic; for it was necessary to avoid the inclusion of 
Soudanese Arabic words, many of which, though used by the 
freed slaves and traders near the coast, are quite unknown in 
the interior. Numerous Arabic words are, no doubt, included 
in Hausa proper; but how they got there is at present an 
unsolved problem. According to Canon Robinson, they have been 
borrowed from the written rather than from the spoken language. 
He makes the interesting suggestion that their inclusion dates 
from the Carthaginian invasions of about 500 B.C. The belief 
that those modifications of the Hausa language which are due to 
external influences are of ancient date is confirmed by the fact that 
the characters used in Hausa manuscripts have been modified 
from their original Arabic form. Two vocabularies of Hausa 
were published some years ago, but, from the circumstances of 
the case, they were necessarily very imperfect. The authors of 
this dictionary deserve, therefore, the greatest credit for their 
excellent production. They are, however, somewhat unfortunate 
in respect to the time at which their work makes its appearance; 
until South Africa ceases to monopolise all the attention devoted 
to that continent, we, as a nation, shall not in the least under- 
stand our responsibilities in Nigeria, the land of the Hausas, 
or how vast that country is, or the greatness of the man —Sir 
George Goldie—to whom its inclusion in the British Empire 
is due. 





MRS. LYNN LINTON’S REMINISCENCES. 

Reminiscences. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Prefaced by Miss 
Beatrice Harraden. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—These 
are prints from untouched negatives,—often good likenesses, 
sometimes out of focus, and always having just the value 
we do attach to such studies. They are portraits of well-known 
people, not always under the best-known aspects, but as they 
appeared to the sharp-penned, soft-natured woman, who never 
wrote a kind thing, and rarely committed an unkind action, for her 
fellow-women. We are interested in seeing what we have often 
heard of her likes and dislikes; yet we are really sorry that 
what might appear mere spitefulness should be accessible to 
persons who have no idea of the woman who penned it. It is not 
quite certain that these memoirs thus unfinished should have 
been given to the world; yet had they been completed they 
would only have been longer, not gentler. They are not all 
detraction; they depict some who are worthy of admiration. 
“The graciousness and feminine dignity of Mrs. Gaskell painfully 
impressed me. She wasso sweet and yet sostrong! So beautiful 
in form if only comely in face, yet not self-conscious.” Of 
W. S. Landor Mrs. Lynn Linton naturally wrote with the 
devotion of a daughter. It was to her he flung across the table 
the well-known quatrain :— 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life : 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
“ There is one little girl, at all events, who would be sorry,” he 
said. There are many who in like manner regret the little girl 
grown old, into whose rooms, high above St. James’s Park, many 
of all sorts and of every opinion entered on Saturdays in recent 
years, ipso facto “introduced toeach other by coming through the 
door.” To all her friends, and to none of her remaining foes, we 
commend this characteristic volume, if writing can be charac- 
teristic which must so mislead strangers as to the “dear, dead 
woman.” 





OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. 

Outside the Garden. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). 
With Illustrations by Edmund H. New. (John Lane, 5s.)— 
This dainty volume is a sequel to the not less dainty volume 
of out-of-door studies Mrs. Crofton published a year or two 
ago under the title of “In the Garden of Peace.” Now she 
takes us “ outside the garden” to hear the birds sing and see 
the squirrels climb in the woods; to remember Sir William 
Temple, and Swift, and Stella, in Moor Park; and the austerities 
and the corruption of Cistercian monks among the ruins of 
Waverley Abbey. She takes us also into cottage gardens, 
and talks to us there in the words of Joseph Joubert about 
the “souls of flowers.” She shows us plovers’ nests in the 
open fields, and scolds society for wanting so many plovers’ 
eggs for its breakfasts and dinners that the birds who lay them 
are getting alarmingly rare; and she astonishes us finally by 
counting up ninety-three different kinds of birds that she has 
seen within a mile of her own garden. Mrs. Crofton is one of the 
genuine lovers of birds, and evidently has a quick eye and ear 





for detecting them, and probably also that mysterious sympathy 
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with their ways which begets trust on their side, and entices 
them to come near. Papers such as make up this volume cannot 
be described in detail. We can only say that they are charming, 
and that they are worthily illustrated by Mr. New, whose draw- 
ings are one and all exquisite.’ He contributes a pretty little 
vignette to the title-page of every essay, and a number of 
delightful full-page illustrations within the text. All are 
good, but “Waverley Mill” and “ Hop-kilns” call for especial 
praise. We have only one hittle fault to find with Mrs, 
Crofton’s book. Why does she allow a slang phrase like 
“level best” to creep into one of her dainty sentences, without 
even the apology of quotation marks ? 








The Lake of Menteith, By A. F. Hutchison. (Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling.)—Here we have a stout volume of about three hundred 
and fifty pages devoted to the topography, history, and other 
interesting features of a single extensive and beautiful district 
of Scotland, that which, measuring about twenty-eight miles 
in length from west to east, with a maximum breadth of about 
fifteen miles, “has for backbone the ridge—mountainous in 
the west and decreasing in height towards the east—which lies 
between the. basins of Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, and Loch 
Vennachar and the course of the Teith on the north and Loch 
Ard and the river Forth on the south.” The district is not only 
a beautiful one, but has played an important part in the history 
of Scotland. Many of the Earls of Menteith were notable men, 
while Sir John—otherwise “the fause ’—Menteith, who was 
undoubtedly instrumental in bringing about the capture and 
execution of the patriot Wallace, is still the typical “traitor” 
north of the Tweed in spite of attempts to prove that he was 
in the confidence of Robert Pruce and fought on his side at 
the battle of Bannockburn. ‘This book, with amplitude of 
topographical and biographical details, is obviously meant for 
Scottish readers chiefly. But it is lucidly and carefully written, 
and will be found interesting by the general reader and invalu- 
able by the historical investigator. . 


The Sovereign Ladies of Europe. Edited by the Countess A, 
von Bothmer. (Hutchinson and Co. 163s.)—Possibly only 
those who have accomplished similar work can appreciate the 
tact with which it is needful to proceed when drawing for them- 
selves and others recognisable portraits of great ladies,—much 
more of Sovereign ladies, some of whose histories are not lacking 
in romance, and all of whom furnish excellent material for 
character-study: We venture to emphasise, what the publication 
and republication of these papers argues, that they are accurate 
as tv external fact and “acceptable” to those concerned. Cer- 
tainly the hundred and fifty-three illustrations—a number 
sacred to Dean Colet’s scholars—and the four hundred and four- 
teen pages are calculated to put a congenially minded reader in 
complete possession of all the information required to enjoy the 
Court Circular Without sarcasm, we can imagine looking at it 
with a certain amount of interest while waiting for doctor 
or dentist. Loyal old gentlewomen will like it for a pre- 
sent, though they will scarcely understand why Royalty need 
work—or bicycle. The volume is really a very handsome pro- 
duction, and, as the well-known able woman who has edited it 
pithily says, the sketches “prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that to rule or to reign in our time means work—work 
of the hardest description.” 


Without a God. By a Singer from the South. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 6s.)—This is 4 novel somewhat in the manner 
of Miss Marie Corelli, but written in verse. It would perhaps be 
more accurate to say, printed as verse, since beyond a general 
recurrence of rhythm and the insertion of rhymes, when rhyme 
happens to present itself, there is nothing to distinguish. the 
phrasi.s !.o.n ordinary slipshod prose. For example :— 


“The bull was flercely bellowing 
And perilously near. 
It was well I came so swiftly, 
He did seem bent on. mischbiet, 
And that miserable parasol 
Enraged him, it was clear.” 


Taking the whole, not as poetry, but as a novel, it shows enough 
of tHat spasmodic energy, violent delineation of character, and 
reiteration of very familiar trains of thought (which the writer 
has no doubt rediscovered for himself or herself) to have stood an 
excellent chance of popularity had it been written as prose. 


A Manual of Prayers from the Liturgy: Arranged for Family 
Use. By W. E. Gladstone. (John Murray.)—This manual of 
prayers was arranged by Mr. Gladstone and regularly used by 
himself*in family worship, and it is now given to the world by 


———__ 
holds where the principle of its compilation will be acceptable 
All the prayers are taken from the Prayer-book, but they a 
distributed and grouped with special view to the conveniences ¢ 
family use. We fancy that many readers, who think they knoy 
all the prayers of the Prayer-book familiarly, will be surprisad ;, 
find how many scattered in the occasional services they do 
know at all. Two in particular, which have been recruita} 
for domestic use by Mr, Gladstone, strike us at this moment wit, 
peculiar appropriateness; and we certainly should not har: 


Sea,” or to that for the ‘Accession of Queen Victoria,” 
prayer to suit either cause. One is the prayer “ Upon a Nog;, 
sity or Trial,” which might have been written expressly jy 
use during the present war. It appears at p. 92. The oth 
is “4 Prayer for Unity,” from the “Order of Holy Communin, 
on the Day of the Accession of the Sovereign.” The book really 
needs no recommendation. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Reconsidered by Samuel Butler, (Long. 
mans and Co. 10s.6d.)—Mr. Butler’s versatility is a little discoy. 
certing. He seems to have established a public office in his ony 
person for the speedy and final settlement of all vexed literary 
questions. It was only yesterday that we had his ez cathedri pr. 
nouncement upon Homer. To-day it is Shakespeare whom he takes 


tic Gospels. But as books are made to read, and Mr, Butler is 
oftea readable, we are content that he should write as muchas hy 
pleases, especially upon disputed points, because he is. never » 
happy as when he is tilting at opponents. The brightest pages 
of the volume before us are those in which he exposes the incon. 
sistencies of previous theorists. When, however, he comes t) 
state his own theory, we are less well pleased. He professes ty 
hold Shakespeare in admiration ; he rebukes Mr. Lee for daring 
to suggest that Shakespeare “ disdained no weapon of flattery in 
an endeavour to monopolise the patronage of Southampton,” but 
he himself sees in the sonnets a tale so sordid that we must be 
excused from reproducing it here. The author of “The Fuir 
Haven” is such a master of irony that he must not be surprised 
if people attribute to him a motive the opposite of that he alleges, 
and consider that the purpose of his volume is to insult the 
memory of Shakespeare And yet Mr. Butler assures us that he 
prepared himself for his task as commentator by committing the 
sonnets to memory. 


A Literary Study of the Bible. By Richard G. Moulton, MA. 
(Isbister and Co. 10s. 6d.)—We have noticed from time to tim 
the successive volumes of Professor Moulton’s “ Modern Reader's 
Bible.” This volume, which is a revised and partly rewritta 
edition of a book published some little time ago, is a working out 
in detail of the same principle. The literary aspect of the Bitle 
is incontestably obscured by its theological character, and itis 
well to have it presented in a regular manner. Not less in: 


prominence has on questions of criticism. Some of the professors 
of the higher criticism take it upon themselves to pronounce 
judgments on questions which are really beyond their competence. 
The linguistic test can hardly be decisive where the materials for 
a comparison are so scanty, and the critic is often found to speat 
ex cathedr4 on literary matters upon which he is, to say the least, 
not more competent than others. Professor Moulton gives a1 
instance very much in point. In Micah vii. there is a marked 
contrast in tone between verses 1-6, where the prophet seems ti 
despair of everything and every one, and verse 7, where he breaks 
out into an assertion of confidence in God. According to Well 
hausen, “a century yawns” between the two verses. Professur 
Moulton is satisfied with the hypothesis of a change of speakers, 
This is a literary question, and we frankly say that some of ow 
most confident critics give us no proof of their competence 1 
these things, the Germans, as a rule, least of all. A chapter): 
given to Hebrew versification, and the various forms of poetry, 
epic, elegiac, &c., are successively treated. To readers who may 
not be already acquainted with the book we can recommend it 
without hesitation. 


Two books on Yorkshire may be mentioned together,—By Mor 
and Fell in West Yorkshire, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, with Pictures 
by George: Hering (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.); and Highways and 
Byways in Yorkshire, by. Arthur H. Norway, with Illustration 
by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson (Macmillan and Co., 68) 
Mr. Sutcliffe tells the story of Haworth and-the Brontés, and 
touches on many other persons and places, as the Shepherd Lord 
and other Cliffords (not without mention of the “ Nut-Brow 
Maid”), the Pilgrimage of Grace, the Nortons, and s0 forth. 
The pictures are remarkably good. Mr. Norway enters York 





his family in the hope that it may find its way into other house- 


shire from the South, by way of Bawtry, Tickhill, and Doncaster, 


thought of turning either to the “Form of Prayer for Uy at f 
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in hand. To-morrow it will doubtless be the problem of the Synop. | 
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a % * 3: 
4 makes his way over a great part of all three Ridings. We 
an 


n aceount of the East Coast watering places from Saltburn 
pag Bridlington, of Barnard Castle and Rokeby, of the great 
down to 1 district of which Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax are the 
int tant localities, and, of course, of York itself. Every- 
“a os ives his readers abundance of historical associations, 
ager “ - deed, the great county is rich. The illustrations, 
wl ood ‘hardly say, are excellent.——Of a not dissimilar kind 
pipe Lands and Letters, by Donald G. Mitchell (J. M. 
Dest and Co.), @ continuation of a book with the same title 
which has met with no small favour on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We must confess that some of the names which Mr. 
Mitchell celebrates are unknown to us; but we are never long 
before coming to some one whose reputation has reached us 
here. Bancroft, for instance, and Horace Bushnell (not un- 
;nown, directly or indirectly, to many readers of the Spectator), 
R. W. Emerson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Theodore Parker, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Longfellow. The volume is richly 
illustrated with portraits and pictures of houses, &c. 





In Western India, By the Rev. T. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. 
wd. (D. Douglas. 5s.)—Mr. Mitchell went out to Bombay in 
1338. His story refers to the missionary experiences of the next 
quarter ofacentury. In 1862 he returned to Scotland, where he 
beld a pastoral charge for four years. He then went back to 
pissionary work. His book is full of interest, and we commend 
it to our readers, not the less heartily because it is impossible for 
us todiscuss the subjects with which itdeals. Mr. Mitchell has a 
grave indictment to lay against the Hindoo reformers, nothing 
less than that they do not reform. The Congress is supposed 
to be representative of this party, but the majority in 
it-the “vastly greater number,” says our author—do not 
contewplate, or even desire, social reform. This is, at 
least, Mr. Mitchell's view, and it is only right to give 
it publicity. —— Another volume, describing missionary effort 
in a different region, is Journals and Papers of Chauncey 
Maples, Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, edited by Ellen Maples 
(Longmans and Co., 6s. 6d.) Bishop Maples’s work was as 
diferent as possible from that which the missionary among 
the civilised races of India has to undertake. In one point 
of view it is easier, in another more difficult, so hard is it 
for the missionary to realise the mental and moral condition of 
the savage. This volume, which may be considered as a 
supplement to the Bishop’s Life, gives some views, which are in 
every way entitled to consideration, of various problems with 
which the missionary in Central Africa has to deal. 


A Wide Dominion. By Harold Bindloss. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
2s.)—Mr. Bindloss’s experiences give a much truer impression of 
the hardships of the Canadian settler than will be found in most 
descriptions of Canada. The grim reality of farming in Mani- 
toba—the sinking of every available dollar of capital, and the 
hailstorm that wipes out crops and cattle—is put before the reader 
ina few short chapters. The story is then transferred to the 
British Columbia coast, and the various shifts to. which the 
wandering friends are put are typical cases for the intending 
emigrant to ponder over. (Possibly the Emigration Department 
may not thank the author.) Howthey worked in “logging” camps, 
tried to dry salmon for sale, the sack of the hated foreman’s 
shack, and the hardships of the bush trails, are all graphically 
described in vivid and terse language, though there is an 
occasional tendency to word-painting. The remark that salmon 
do not take the spoon in fresh water is wrong. Our author 
writes honestly ; for though no one realises better, apparently, 
the fascination of the bush frontier life, he does not avoid the 
roughness and unsatisfactoriness of much of it. It is one of 
the very few books out of the many that really tell the truth 
about the Dominion of Canada. 





_The Primacy of England. By Samuel F. Hulton. (Blackweil, 
sford. 6s.)—Mr. Hulton guides us through a somewhat 
intricate by-way of English ecclesiastical history,—the relations 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Archbishop of York. The 
urst incident which he relates at length is the triumph of 
Lanfranc over Thomas of Bayeux. This was Act 1; Act 2 was 
when the See of Canterbury was kept vacant for five years by 
William Rufus, giving the Northern Primate an opportunity of 
asserting himself, which he used to the uttermost. Thomas died 
‘n 1100, after a rule of thirty years, and under his successor 
things reverted to their former position. With the accession of 
Thurstan (1114) began a struggle which lasted till the death of 
Thomas Becket. There was a side-issue in the relation of the 
Archbishop to the Bishops cf Durham, Prince Bishops who 


resented subjection. There 1s an amusing story of Louis de 
Beaumont (consecrated to Durham in 1318), who, “ though chaste, 
was unlearned.” Hoe was, or pretended to be, unable to read the 
word “ metropolitical” in his profession of obedience, and passed 
it over :—“ Diu anhelans, dixit in Gallico ‘Seyt pur dite’”” We 
cannot follow the story any further. It will be found curious 
and interesting. 


Life of John Mills. (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester.)— 
This is a book which will doubtless find abundant justifica- 
tion in the interest of a considerable public. Mr. Mills, a - 
successful banker by occupation, a Radical in politics, a Non-~ 
conformist, a minor poet of some power, a musician, and 
generally a cultured and intellectual person, had some famous 
friends,—John Bright among them. Famous himself he was 
not, but he was honoured by many, and many will read this 
volume with pleasure.——With this may be mentioned Life of 
Hvgh M. Matheson, by the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) Mr. Matheson was a China merchant (con- 
nected with the house of which the late Sir James Matheson, 
who purchased the island of Lewis from the Seaforths, was the 
head). When the China trade was given up he became presi- 
dent of the Rio Tinto Mining Company. He, too, was a devout 
layman, belonging to the English Presbyterian body. To the 
interests of this communion, and to the promotion of missionary 
effort in China, he devoted himself with uncommon zeal and 
singleness of heart. 


An Up-to-Date Parson. By Harry Lindsay. (James Bowden. 
8s. 6d.)—Mr. Lindsay, who has already given to the world 
“Methodist Idylls” and “More Methodist Idylls,” wishes to 
do for the Wesleyans what Fenimore Cooper did for the 
Red Indians. The “Up-to-Date Parson” is a Wesleyan 
minister who scandalises his congregation by riding to the 
chapel which he has to serve on a bicycle, and does other 
things which seem shocking at first, and appear reasonable 
enough afterwards. Two other short stories make up the volume. 
— Until the Day Declare It. By Margaret Cunninghame, 
(R.T.S. 5s.) — This is a “prize story on the present-day 
conflict with sacerdotalism.” Its main subject is “confession.” - 
We do not intend to criticise it, but we would point out that the 
writer is not quite eo well furnished for her task as one might 
expect. “Did you notice how he stood to say the Creed, Harry?” 
says the young lady whom we may call the heroine. “ It is what 
is called the Eastward position.” And neither the author nor any: 
one else tells her what a ludicrous blunder she has made. 


London at the End of the Century. By A. W. 4 Beckett. (Hurst’ 
and Blackett. 3s. 6d.) —This is the merest collection of journal- 
istic odds and ends, so utterly ephemeral in character that 
one wonders why Mr. & Beckett and his publishers should have 
had them collected and presented in book form. Even the very 
title is a misnomer, for to pad out the volume the author on 
more than one occasion crosses the Channel, and fills up a 
chapter or two about the familiar sights of Paris. The book— 
if book it can be called—is written in a genial spirit through- 
out, but we rather fear that the modern American humourist 
would only see in these pages the direful result of supplying 
“copy” for years to English comic journals. Not even the 
strongest brain can stand such a strain. Hence it is that, on 
so inviting and inexhaustible a theme as “ London at the end of 
the century,” Mr. a Beckett, for all his three hundred and fifty 
pages, has absolutely nothing whatever to tell us. 


Our Navy for a Thousand Years. By Captain S. Eardley- 
Wilmot, R.N. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—The author 
begins with King Alfred, and goes on through the Cinque Ports, 
the battle of Sluys, the Elizabethan seamen, the Fleets of the 
Commonwealth and the Stuarts, the eighteenth-century heroes 
of the sea, Rodney, Jervis, and Nelson among them, down to the 
days of the ironclads. It is needless to say that the book, the 
work of a writer who knows his subject and can set it forth 
clearly, is full of interest. Part of the same subject is treated 
in detail in Drake and the Tudor Navy, by Julian S. Corbett, 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co., 16s.), of which a new edition, with 
additional matter, has recently been published. 





Star-Land, by Sir Robert . Stawell Ball (Cassell and Co., 
7s. 6d.), has already passed through ten editions since it was 
first issued in 1889. The author has now thoroughly revised 
this record of the lectures which he delivered to juvenile audiences 
at: the Royal Institution ; and no book could be better adapted to 
give a boy or girl a clear notion of the fundamental facts and 





principles of astronomy. Sir Robert Ball must certainly be 
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ranked with Faraday and Tyndall among the most accom- 
plished sugarers of the scientific pill. 


MiscELLanzous. — Hockey, Historical and Practical. By J. 
Nicholson Smith and Philip A. Robson. (Innes and Co. 5s.)— 
This volume (No. 9) of “ The Isthmian Library ” will be welcomed 
by hockey-players. The origin of the game is traced to the first 
Trish King, Cathair Mor, who died A.D. 148, and the authors 
follow its history down to the present day. Thechapters dealing 
with the practical side of the game are, however, the most inter- 
esting, and much valuable advice is given on the play and the 
position in the field of each member of a team. A great many 
of the strokes are illustrated by photographs, which help to give 
a clear idea of the different positions of the stick and the body. 
Hockey for women is treated of in Part III. The writers 
are vehement in insisting that players shall be hygienically 
dressed, and the advice as to suitable clothes is sensible. The 
Story of Tristan and Iseult Rendered into English from the German of 
Gottfried von Strassburg. By Jessie L. Weston. With Designs by 
Caroline Watts. 2 vols. (David Nutt. 4s.)—We are delighted 
to see this second number of the series of “‘ Arthurian Romances ” 
unrepresented in “ Morte D’Arthur.” Miss Weston’s style is well 
suited to her subject; and her introduction, in which she touches 
on the difficulties connected with it, is interesting. The designs 
at the beginning of each chapter are artistic and appropriate.—— 
Appearances: How to Keep them up on a. Limited Income. By 
Mrs, Alfred Praga. (John Long. 2s. 6d.)—We are here given 
advice and receipts (in what is called a “chatty” manner) 
for housekeeping for a young couple, upon £300 a year. 
National Worthies: being a@ Selection from the National Portrart 
Gallery. (Constable and Co. 42s.)—In this handsomely bound 
volume there are pictures of interesting people, from Queen 
Victoria to Edward the Black Prince. It is a pity that the 
name of the painter was not put along with that of the worthy at 
the foot of each picture, as it is tiresome to be obliged to refer to 
the notes at the end for this. However, the book is one that is 
well worth looking at. Triplets; Comprising The Baby’s Opera, 
The Baby's Bouquet, and The Baby’s Own Zsop. With the Original 
Designs in Colour by Walter Crane. (George Routledge. 42s. net.) 
—It was a good idea to bring out these books in one volume, and 
it is a pleasure to see our old friends in their new “bibs and 
tuckers,’’ as Mr. Crane puts it in the preface. The colour-printing 
is beautifully done, and the book is a thoroughly attractive one. 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS. 
With Plans, Portraits. &c., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, 
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J M- DENT AND CO. 
BEATRICE D’ESTE. Duchess of 


Milan, 1475-1497. A Study of the Renaissance. By JuLIA 
CarTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author of “ Madamo,” 
“Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
4 vette.—* An excellent piece of work....It would be hard to find in 
oe ereer picture of certain aspects of Renaissance life than that which is 
here presented to us.” 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS: an 


Epitome of the Literature of the Garden-Art. With _an 
Historical Epilogue. By A. FORBES SIEVEKING, F.S.A,. 
With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by G. S. Elgood, R.I., Photographs and other Sources. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Academy.— The illustrations are numerous and admirably chosen, and the 


sok breathes of gardens. 
' eee. ThE happy man who is both a lover of books and a true member 
of the gardening craft will find in it an infinite charm.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The WHITE ROBE of CHURCHES 


OF THE XItH CENTURY : Some Passages from the History 
of the Romanesque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. SPENCE, Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated in Photo- 
gravure, Half-tone, and Line, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS IN SWITZERLAND 
AND ITALY. By the Rev. Canon H. D. RAwNsLEY. Large 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle,—* These sonnets are well wrought and musical, and, above all, 
they are minutely full of landscape detail.” 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by IsRAEL GOLLANCZ. With numerous 
Photogravure Frontispieces and Illustrations in Notes and 
Glossary. To be completed in 12 vols. cloth, square crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net per volume. Vols. 1-6 Now Ready. 


There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 135 copies, bound in vellum, and 
with numerous extra Illustrations. The price of this Edition may be obtained 
from the Booksellers. 








Bookman.—“ This large edition of the delightful ‘ Temple Shakespeare’ is most 
wel . Needless to say, it is a triumph of printers’ and binders’ art. The notes, 
which are much fuller than in the small edition, are most admirable.” 


Daily Chronicle.—* It promises to stand by itself, and must appeal to the heart 
of every Shakespeare scholar.” 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, Author of “The Great Tone 
Poets,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with MTlustrations and 
Portraits, 3s, 6d. net per vol. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


BEETHOVEN. By Freperick J. Crowssv. 
WAGNER. By Caartss A. Lincey. 


Globe.—“‘ It should prove a genuinely useful introduction to the literary and 
musical works of Wagner.” 


THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 
NEW TRANSLATION, 
In 28 vols., with 84 Etchings by leading French Artists, crown Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


NOTRE DAME, In 4 vols., now ready. 
LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN 


KITCHEN ; or, How to Cook Vegetables. By Mrs. JANET 
Ross. Feap. 8vo, net, 2s. 6d. 
This book gives over 300 recipes for cooking vegetables, maccaroni, polenta, &c. 
Bookman.—* An invaluable book for the housewife, giving many Italian recipes 
apparently unknown to English cooks for preparing vegetables.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NATAL: the Land and its Story. A Geo- 


graphy and History. With Maps. By RoBert RvsseELt, 
Superintendent of Education, Natal. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE REMUS.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT 


MINERVY ANN. By JoeL CHANDLER Harris. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Literature —* The author has given us in ‘The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy 
Ann’ a gallery of character sketches, in black and white, that will bear com- 
parison with his best work.” 


PRISONERS OF THE TOWER. By 


VIOLET Brooke-HuntT. With a number of Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Half-tone, and Line, cloth, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Courier.“ A better children’s book could hardly be devised—nor, 
tn Jeed, children’s only, for all who care for history will find it full of charm and 
interest....Miss Brooke-Hunt has done her work extremely well. It is full of 
poetry and local colouring, though romance is nowhere made to usurp the 
proper place of history.” 





A Complete Catalogue may be had on application. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


PRASTERITA: Outlines of Scenes and 


Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 


Vol. I.—With Engraving of ‘*‘ My Two Aunts.”—1819-1839. 

Vol. I1.—With Plates of “Old Dover Packet Jib” and “ The Castle of Annecy.” 
—1839 to 1849. 

Vol. IfI.—Containing Chaps. 1 to 4, together with Parts I. and II. of 
“DILECTA ” and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a Chrono- 
logy and Comprehensive Index to the whole Work,and a Plate of “The Grand 
Chartreuse,” from a drawing by Mr. Ruskin.—1850 to 1864. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 5s. per vol. net. 


ON THE OLD ROAD: a Oollection of 


Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 
3 vols. (sold separately). 

The subjects dealt with are inter alia: My First Editor—Lord Lindsay's 
“Christian Art ”—Eastlake’s “History of Oil Painting”—Samuel Prout—sir 
Joshua and Holbein—Pre-Raphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study of 
Architecture—The Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fatry Stories— 
Usury—Home and its Economies. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. per vol. net. 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN 
PADUA. A New Small Edition of the work formerly in the 
possession of the Arundel Society, with Index, added matter, 
and 56 Illustrations : being a Guide to the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
with Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes depicting the Life 
of the Holy Family. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. 


READINGS IN “FORS CLAVI- 


GERA.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


ARROWS OF THE CHACE: being a 


Collection of the Scattered Letters of John Ruskin (1840-1880), 
With Preface, in 2 vols., cloth, Svo, 20s. (Not sold separately.) 


HORTUS INCLUSIS. Messages from 
the Wood to the Garden. Being Letters by JoHN RUSKIN to 
the Sister Ladies of the Thwaite, Coniston. Second Edition, 
cloth, 4s, 


THREE LETTERS AND AN ESSAY 
ON LITERATURE, 1836-1841. Found in his Tutor’s Desk. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


LETTERS to a COLLEGE FRIEND, 
1840-45, including an Essay on “ Death before Adam Fell.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF 
BEAUTY: a French View of Ruskin. By ROBERT DE LA 
SIZERANNE. ‘Translated by LADY GALLOWAY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 320 pp., 5s. net. 

Daily News.—* The most brilliant and peuetrating study in Ruskin is from the 
pen of a French writer of to-day, Monsieur R. de la Sizeranne.” 


THOUGHT SKETCHES. A Volume 


of Verse. By Rev. W. EARLE. With 15 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ, 
Author of “Quo Vadis,” &c. A Volume of Nine hitherto Un- 
published Stories. Translated by Count S. C. DE Sorssons. 
Designed cover, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* Nothing of Sienkiewicz’s that has appeared in our lan- 
guage will give English readers a stronger impression of the Polish author's 
cleverness than this collection of tales.” 
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THE WEEK. 
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NEWS OF 


HE week has been one of suspense and anxiety. On 

Wednesday morning the newspapers published an official 
despatch from General Buller, dated Tuesday evening at 
6,20 p.m., stating that an attempt would be made that night 
to seize Spion Kop, “the salient which forms the left of 
enemy’s position facing Potgeiter’s.” After that there 
was silence till nine o’clock on Thursday morning, when 
the War Office posted up the news that General Warren’s 
troops had occupied Spion Kop on Tuesday night, the 
small garrison of Boers flying. General Buller’s tele- 
gram went on to state that the enemy attacked us 
heavily all Wednesday, but that though our casualties 
were considerable, and though General Woodgate was danger- 
ously wounded—his death has, unfortunately, been reported 
since—we had been able to hold our own. The despatch 
ends: “ Warren is of opinion that he has rendered the 
enemy’s position untenable. The men splendid.” On Friday 
afternoon came, however, the painful news from General 
Buller that on Wednesday night Warren’s garrison had 
abandoned Spion Kop. Of course this abandonment does 
not in any sense mean defeat, but it must, we fear, mean 
delay. Fortunately, however, it seems certain from the latest 
reports that Ladysmith can hold out for some time longer. 





It may be that we have yet another cycle of disasters in 
front of us. On the other hand, it is quite possible the 
abandonment of Spion Kop may prove, not the prelude to 
disaster, but to victory. But even if our troops were to win 
a real victory in Natal in the course of the next few days, 
the country must still press upon the Government the need 
for naval and military preparations. We cannot therefore 
drop our demiands for: (1) adequate naval preparations; (2) 
the procuring of more guns; (3) the organisation of a 
large military force here, partly in view of home defence, 
bat still more in case the need should arise for sending 
another fifty thousand men out of the country. We do not 
ask this from panic reasons, but because we believein insuring 
against new reverses, and want to see preparations made, not 
merely when events render them absolutely essential, but in 
view of contingencies, which, if not probable, are certainly 
possible, 


The military situation in the rest of South Africa has not 


changed during the past week, but there are indications that 








can say how things will go, but, at any rate, our position has 
not grown worse of late in either place, while that of the 
Boers is almost certainly less favourable than it was. 


It was announced on Thursday that the Emperor of China 
has issued an edict which amounts to abdication. He names 
the son of the Prince of Tuan (a boy of nine) as his successor to 
the Throne, and states that his health prevents his discharging 
the duties of State. It is evident that what is aimed at, and 
what is probably achieved, is the creation of a Regency in 
the hands of the Dowager-Empress, who, though she has 
actually raled in fact ever since the last Palace Revolution, 
has hitherto nominally acted through the Emperor. Whether 
the Emperor is already dead, whether, if not, there will be an 
attempt at a counter-revolation, whether foreign complica- 
tions will ensue, whether there will be local provincial revolts, 
and whether the secret societies will move, are all problems of 
immense interest and importance. It is, however, quite im- 
possible to attempt to answer them even approximately till 
we have more news than is contained in the as yet meagre 
telegrams from Pekin. 





M. Zola publishes a long account in Tuesday's Aurore of 
his examination of the dosszer of his father at the War Office. 
The results of his efforts to vindicate the memory of his 
father, cruelly aspersed as a cashiered adventurer by the 
Petit Journal (against which he has brought a suit for defama- 
tion), throw a great deal of light on the haphazard methods 
of the War Office, and the opportunities which existed 
until the appointment of General de Galliffet for tampering 
with documents, His father’s dossier, for example, which, 
after lying for sixty years at the War Office, was en- 
trusted to the notorious Colonel Henry in March, 1898, 
had no cover indicating the number or nature of its con- 
tents until June in that year, and whereas the letter 
containing certain accusations against M. Zola’s father has 
been (so be considers) obviously garbled, none of the docu- 
ments setting forth the case for the defence are to be found. 
One cannot help admiring the filial zeal and persistence of 
M. Zola, who challenges admiration in every public capacity 
save that of novelist. 


The Russian authorities, warned no doubt by recent events 
in France, are dealing in drastic fashion with the officers and 
officials implicated in the bribery scandals in the Odessa 
district. The chief of the Recruiting Department in that 
division has already been arraigned, and the secretary and a 
whole batch of subordinate officials are now being tried by Court- 
Martial for bribery and venality. According to the Times 
correspondent at Odessa, although an uneasy impression is 
afloat that other Departments may also have to be brought to 
book, the authorities are generally applauded for their im- 
partiality and thoroughness in endeavouring to purge the 
Russian Army of its many and long-standing abuses. It is 
also regarded as of good augury that, discarding the precedent 
adopted by the French Government in the case of General 
Mercier, they have not hesitated to strike at the heads of 
Departments. 


The answer of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the depu- 
tation which went to him to protest against the opinion of 
the two Primates in regard to the use of incense and cere- 
monial lights was in many ways very striking. If we under- 
stand Dr. Temple rightly, he declares that the Bishops are not 
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necessarily bound to enforce his opinion in their dioceses. 
“It is left,” he said, “for the Bishops to call upon the clergy 
to take this opinion, but if they do not choose to act in this 
way that, of course, would set the clergy in that diocese 
perfectly free from obedience to that opinion. The clergy 
may very fairly say in that case,‘My Bishop does not call 
upon me to obey this opinion, therefore I am not bound by 
it, but there is not a word in the opinion which shows the 
smallest desire to set aside the separate opinion of the 
separate Bishops in their various dioceses.” Though 
personally we have no sympathy with those who desire the 
use of incense, and regard it as a piece of sensuous symbolism, 
we do not wish to see men who think otherwise coerced into its 
abandonment. We therefore hail with intense satisfaction 
an interpretation of the opinion which will allow the Bishops 
to deal with each case on its merits,—to forbid the ceremonial 
use of incense as the rule, but to make exceptions in the 
case of churches where the majority of the congregation 
manifestly desire the use, and where the opinion of the 
minority may fairly be disregarded. That is the way of 
greatest comprehension, and since it is comprehension of a 
kind which cannot reasonably be said to lead to disruption 
we hold that it ought to be followed, 


Captain Mahan has written for publication a letter dealing 
with the attitude of Americans towards Great Britain in con- 
nection with the war. After discussing the naturalisation 
laws of the Transvaal, and pointing out their unfairness, he 
condemns the holdivg of public meetings for the purpose of 
expressing views on the war. “There are many among 
us,” he writes, “I myself am one, who feel as strongly in 
favour of England as others do for her opponents. Let us 
be careful not to provoke one another by immoderate 
expressions.” He warns Americans that problems await 
them in the near future which make a good understanding 
with England too important to permit the creation of an 
impression that Americans are all against her, and he con- 
cludes by declaring that “not only is the cause of Enyland 
just, but to have failed to uphold it would have been to fail 
in national honour.” All Englishmen will feel a sense of 
pride and satisfaction in Captain Mahan’s words. His is an 
opinion which it is worth while to have on one’s side, and 
especially since he is so staunch and so typical an American, 
—the last man in the world to suffer from inflated senti- 
mentality about England. We do not doubt that Captaiu 
Mahan means by the problems that await America in the near 
future, those problems connected with the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine to which we alluded a fortnight ago when 
dwelling upon German aspirations in regard to a Colonial 
Empire. 


We deal at length in another column with the personality 
and influence of Mr. Ruskin, who passed away on Saturday 
last in his eighty-first year. The son of a wealthy Edinburgh 
wine merchant and art connoisseur, well eqaipped by 
foreign travel, uncommon skill as a draughtsman, and a 
passionate, though by no means indiscriminate, love 
of beauty, he became by virtue of his magnificently 
picturesque style and intense earnestness one of the 
most illuminating influences of his time. As time went 
on, he preached aad theorised on ethics and economics even 
more than on art, but always with the same fervour, the 
same uncompromising scorn of conventionality, opportunism, 
and industrialism. Bot there was always an element of 
nobility even in his extravagance and violence ; and though 
his hatred of machinery amounted almost to a superstition, 
his efforts to preserve the amenity of the English landscape 
are happily bearing fruit in a variety of effective movements. 
Perbaps the best key to the nature of the man is to be found 
in the words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” Ruskin was pure in heart, and saw God and the 
beauty of holiness in all things) He showed the world that a 
man may fix his heart on beauty and not be a Hedonist, may 
be at once a seeker and worshipper of all that is beautiful 
and yet a Poritan,—for a Paritan Ruskin was. That wasa 
lesson worth teaching to the world, and he taught it. 


Though the Duke of Teck, who died last Sunday, will be 


father of the Duchess of York, he served with distinction g 
the Austrian Army at Solferino in 1859, and went through th 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882 on the Staff of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. His three sons, it may be added, aro at the 
moment all at the front in South Africa. 


Two other deaths remain to be noticed,—those of Mr, R. p 
Blackmore, at the age of seventy-five, and of Mr, G, W 
Steevens, who had only recently completed his thirtieth 
year. Mr. Blackmore, who early abandoned law for letters, 
and will be long remembered as the author of “Lom, 
Doone,” one of the earliest and best novels of the romantiy 
revival, had a genuine passion for country life and an ip. 
vincible distaste for notoriety. Mr. G. W. Steevens, who 
died of enteric fever in Ladysmith on Monday week, had, 
after a most distinguished career at Oxford—the list of hig 
scholastic achievements, recorded by Mr. Sidney Lee in Tues. 
day’s Daily Mail, is truly remarkable—eclipsed his academia 
success by the lustre of his journalistic exploits. Within ths 
last four years of his life, and before proceeding to the front 
in South Africa, he had visited America and India, served ag 
war correspondent in the Greco-Turkish War and the Sonday 
Campaign of 1898, and attended the Dreyfus trial, and in each 
case his letters survived their immense ephemeral popularity 
and stood the test of republication in book form. No jour. 
nalist, indeed no writer of recent times, had a wider or more 
varied circle of readers; his observation, always honest, 
approached at times to positive clairvoyance; and the regret 
caused by his premature death is intensified by the know 
ledge that he cherished serious literary ambitions and looked 
forward to emancipation from the tyranny of his journalistie 
popularity. 


A remarkable letter from the Rev. John Moffat, son of the 
famous missionary and explorer, who bas himself in a long 
residence in South Africa earned an honourable reputation 
as the friend of the natives, is published in Thursday's Daily 
News. Dr. Moffat states his conviction that Mr. Kroger 
never intended to make any concessions; that if we had 
placed an adequate defensive force on our borders before the 
certainty of war, it would have been accepted as a menace by 
the Boers ; that the wrongs of the Outlanders were only one 
symptom of a disease which originated at Pretoria in 1881; 
and that the ascendency of the Cape Boers would have made 
matters worse for the natives in the Colony. “ But,” he 
adds, “the condition of the native in the Transvaal is 100 
years behind that of our natives in the Cape Colony, and you 
may take it as a broad fact that in proportion as Boer 
domination prevails the gravitation of the native towards 
slavery will be accelerated. The Nonconformist Liberals, 
who are now so fiery against what they consider an injustice 
to the Boers, stood by like dumb dogs in 1881, and allowed 
500,000 natives to be handed back to Boer domination, and 
why? Because it was necessary to support Mr. Gladstone in 
his policy of retrocession.” The Boers muy be “struggling 
to be free” themselves, but they are struggling to keep the 
natives and Outlanders in serfdom. 


oO 
> 


Lord Rosebery made an admirable speech on the war and 
its lessons at the opening of a new Town Hall at Chatham on 
Tuesday. In a review of the losses which we had sustained 
—losses which were painful but transient incidents in the 
history of a country like ours—he drew an ingenious parallel 
between our struggle with the Boers and that waged 
by a great military Empire like Austria when it took 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina. We had undoubtedly lost 
prestige, but that prestige could be easily recovered, in view 
of our two “supreme assets,” our Navy and onr capital, and, 
above all, of the character of our people, which had already 
been braced and tested by adversity. For his own part, he had 
never been sv proad of his country as at the end of the week 
following the reverse at Colenso. But the war had not only 
tested the national character, it had proved the Empire to be 
a fact,—the he!p of the Colonies was not the work of Govern: 
ments, but the spontaneous impulse of the people them- 
selves. Lastly, he insisted on the need for scientific methods 
in commerce, education, and war. Lord Rosebery’s remarks 





best remembered as the busband of Princess Mary and the 


were received, as they deserved, with great cordiality. He has 
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any more elaborate speeches, but none more com- 
ey Cmens with the needs of the situation. 





Mr. Morley, addressing his constituents at Forfar on 
Wednesday, while dealing with generalities such as Im- 

rialism and the need for the two races living side by side 
on terms of equality spoke with great good sense. For 
example, nothing could be better than his declaration 
that the Empire ought to mean “a great confederacy of 
States of which this island is the centre,” not rule and 
mastery over unwilling populations. But does any eane 
Imperialist ask for anything else? It is all very well to 
make a “man-of-straw” Imperialist who wants to rule the 
Empire on the political principles of George III. and Lord 
North or President Kruger. To knock him out of time is 
easy; but is it quite worthy of Mr. Morley, who must 
know that his “man of straw” has no relation to the facts ? 
Mr. Kipling would, we suppose, be regarded by Mr. Morley 
as the extreme type of violent Imperialist. Has Mr. Morley 
ever read “The Native Born”? If not, we commend it to 
him as containing the true Imperial spirit in its welcome to 
the four new nations free and self-governing, though within 


the Empire. 


When Mr. Morley got to close quarters with the Transvaal 
question he showed a curious want of grasp of the real 
problem. He thus describes the Outlanders’ grievances :— 
“Men did not get their votes soon enough ; they did not get 
their dynamite cheap enough; the black natives were not 
made to work hard enough.”’$A more ad captandum statement 
it would be difficult to imagine. The complaint was, of course, 
that men never got their votes at all,and never could get them 
as a right, even in theory, but only by the favour of the 
Administration. The point as to the natives is even more 
unfairly stated. The Boers by encouraging instead of stop- 
ping the illicit liquor tratic, demoralised the natives who 
laboured in the mines, Suppose a manufacturer objected to 
a liquor-stall being opened inside his works because it 
prevented his employés working, would Mr. Morley sneer at 
him as a slave-driver? But what Mr. Morley left out 
altogether was even more important than what he mangled 
in this statement. What has he to say about the refusal to 
allow equality to both languages,—as at the Cape? What as 
to Law-Court grievanves? What as to the police grievance, 
and the use of bogus conspirators and agents-provocateurs ? 
What as to the education grievance P Surely, if the grievances 
were mentioned at all, these should have been named. 


With one portion of Mr. Morley’s speech we are to a great 
extentin agreement,—we mean that dealing with Mr. Rhodes 
and tke way in which he bas again and again demoralised and 
misled public opinion here. But Mr. Morley must not forget 
that he and his late colleagues share the blame in regard to 
the criminal! folly with which the Imperial Government has 
allowed itself to be led by the great blanderer and blusterer 
of South Africa. It was the Government of which Mr. Morley 
was one of the chief members who made Mr. Rhodes a 
Privy Councillor. It was Mr. Morley and his colleagues 
who, at Mr. Rhodes’s request, sent back Lord Rosmead to 
the Cape, though Lord Rosmead was obviously disqualified by 
his connection with Mr. Rhodes’s companies:—that Lord 
Rosmead did so well during the Raid does not alter the 
the fact that his appointment was made by the Government 
at the bidding of Mr. Rbodes, Mr. Morley has, of course, a 
perfect right to speak out agaist Mr. Rhodes in spite of 
this, and we hope he will do so with all his force, but he must 
not imply, as he seems to do, that it is the present Government 
alone which is responsible for the growth of Mr. Rhodes’s 
power and influence. The present Government has acted 
most unwisely in following Mr. Rhodes’s advice, and in con- 
tinuing to tolerate the Company which is the pivot of his 
power, and we have never hesitated to say so; but the blame 
which is shared by the late Government in a great, if not in 
an eqnal degree, must not be ignored by Mr. Morley. That 
this war is not in any sense Mr. Rhodes’s war we readily 
admit, bat we trust most sincerely that he will not be allowed 
to dictate the terms upon which the final settlement shall be 
made. We say this not because we are afraid of his being 





too pro-British, but because he would be far more likely to do 
a “deal” with the Bond. 


On Tuesday Mr. Courtney made a speech which, though, 
in our opinion, singularly devoid of argument and dealing 
with a purely ideal conception of the Transvaal State, showed 
courage and independence. He appears to think that the 
Boers did not want to fight, and only invaded our territory 
north, south, east, and west, at Tuli, at Kimberley, at 
Mafeking, and in Natal, because they misunderstood the 
Colonial Office despatch. We cannot agree. President 
Kruger is one of the shrewdest of men, and if he had really 
desired peace he would even at the last moment have offered 
a bond-jide five-year franchise. Does any one suppose that 
if he had done so there would have been war? Mr. Courtney 
agreed that peace could not be made before our strength 
has been vindicated, but he seems to think that if we could 
get the Boers to give a five-year franchise, to demolish the 
forts, and to reduce their armaments, we might respect their 
independence. Mr. Courtney seems to forget altogether the 
unfortunate people of Natal. We wonder what they would 
think of our re-establishing a State on their border able and 
ready to once more overrun their farms and villages. 


Mr. Courtney in another part of his speech asked why the 
newspapers which support the Government have taken no 
notice whatever of the Hawksley letters,—z¢., the letters 
published in the Zndépendance Belge. We cannot, of course, 
answer for other newspapers, bat we will tell him why we 
have not noticed them. Those letters, if they are not 
forgeries, were stolen, or else obtained by some under. 
hand or corrupt means. This fact would most certainly 
have prevented us from purchasing and publishing the letters 
if they had been offered to us, as it is said they were offered 
to several London newspapers. Bat we do not see why we 
should be expected to do at second hand what we would not 
have done at first hand. Those who give publicity to the 
results of acts which must have been dishonourable—.e., the 
obtaining of the letters—cannot avoid encouraging such acts 
of theft or treachery. If, however, the letters come to be 
fully and openly debated in Parliament we of course shall feel 
free to deal with such discussion. It will be for Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the late and 
the present leader of the Opposition, who were both members 
of the South African Committee, to speak as to the signifi 
cance of the letters. They are honourable men, they are 
certainly not inclined to shield the present Government, and- 
they are responsible for the acts of the Committee, and, so, 
anxious as to its credit. If they take up the alleged dis- 
closures and ask for further investigation the matter should 
be investigated, and investigated thoroughly. 


The Dazly News of Tuesday contains some very striking 
quotations from Dr. Martineau on the subject of Christianity 
and war. In areview on “The Ethics of Christendom,” Dr. 
Martineau strove to rescue Obristianity “from the degrada- 
tion of being bypocritically flattered as the great persuasive 
to peace by rulers whom it does not restrain from going to 
war,” and to relieve it “of an oppressive weight of false 
expectation, as though it broke its promise to the world every 
time a new case of strife appeared.” Addressing those who 
proposed to conduct the affairs of nations on the principles 
of brotherly love, the great muster of ethics, says the writer 
on the Daily Vews, warns them that they are only weakening 
their country for the purposes of justice and bringing their 
faith into merited commiseration. ‘The reverence for human 
life,” he tells them, “is carried to an immoral idolatry when 
it is held more sacred than justice and right, and when the 
spectacle of blood becomes more horrible than the sight of 
desolating tyrannies and triumphant hypocrisies.” Wherever 
law and government exist, somewhere in the background 
force must lurk. “A religion which does not include the 
whole moral law; a moral law which does not embrace all 
the problems of a commonwealth ; a commonwealth which 
regards the life of man more than the equities of God, appear 
to be unfaithfal to their functions, and unworthy interpreters 
of the divine scheme of the world.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR. 


ARLIAMENT meets on Tuesday next, and the House 

of Commons will then have to consider how best to 
carry on the war at its present stage, and how best to 
prepare against future entanglements. The first thing 
to be noted in regard to the meeting of Parliament is the 
fact that the Government will find no cause for embarrass- 
ment from the regular Opposition. Nothing could be 
better or more patriotic than the attitude of most of 
the chief men of the Opposition—Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey—and we 
have not the slightest reason to expect that Sir William 
Harcourt or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, though 
their action will be different owing to personal predilec- 
tions, will lift a finger to make the task of the Government 
harder. It is from the supporters of the Government, 
who feel under no necessity for showing that they 
will not take advantage of the Government’s difficulties, 
not from the Opposition, that hostile criticism is to 
be expected. We have no desire to try to check that 
criticism when the proper time comes, but we would ask 
Unionist Members of Parliament to direct their immediate 
criticism to the present and the future, and not to the 
past. That is, we trust that whatever the temptation, 
they will dwell upon what is being done, and what ought 
to be done, rather than on what was done six months, or 
even one month, ago. The business of the House of 
Commons and of the natiou is to keep the Government 
up to the mark if and when necessary, and not to 
wrangle over the past. Mr. Balfour made, we hold, a 
great mistake in trying to defend and explain the past 
actions of the Government, but, after all, that was only 
a verbal error. Do not let Unionist speakers endorse 
his mistake, avd waste time and temper in attacking him 
for not having shown greater oratorical discretion. Let 
us dwell no more on past words than on past deeds. 
The duty of the Unionists is to keep the Government in 
office, but, as we have jast said, to keep them while in 
office up to the mark in the matter of preparations. They 
must make the Government realise, for instance, that no 
expenditure on preparations will be grudged, even if they 
should after all turn out to be unnecessary. They must 
also make the Government understand that the omission 
to make preparations will not now be lightly forgiven, for 
such omission will be sinning against the light, and not 
capable of being excused as the omissions of six months 
ago are excused, and rightly excused. 

Our readers must not suppose that because we hold 
that it will be the duty of Unionists to keep the present 
Government in power, we in any way draw back from 
what we said Jast week in regard to Lord Lansdowne and 
the War Office. We are most strongly against dismiss- 
ing some of the ablest men in the country, who are doing 
good work at their various offices, and likely to do good 
work, merely because the war has not gone well. There 
is no reason to suppose that we could get a better 
Cabinet, or that the present Cabinet as a whole 
will do ill in the future. But to admit this is 
not to admit that Lord Lansdowne 1s the right 
man in the right place. We advocate a change at 
the War Office because it can be made without, 
in the wider sense, swapping horses while the stream 
is being crossed. If we thought that Lord Lansdowne’s 
leaving the War Office would withdraw a man who was 
full of energy and initiative, and who might be relied on 
for the making of great efforts, we should not dream of 
taking the line we have taken. It is simply and solely 
because we cannot feel that he has any true grasp of the 
military needs of the nation that we have spoken out. 
The Government as yet have shown no sign, and therefore 
we do not know whether they have determined not to 
accept Lord Lansdowne’s offer of resignation, which we 
may presume has been tendered or as good as tendered. 
If they decide, as it is stated that they will, not to allow 
their colleague to sacrifice himself, and, in effect, tell 
us that they consider that Lord Linsdowne is an ideal 
War Secretary, or, at any rate, the best War Secretary 
that can be found, we shall not, of course, pursue 


of Parliament to take the same line of action, 
the Cabinet insist on taking the responsibility of declaring 
that Lord Lansdowne is the man best fitted to carry on the 
war, they must be allowed to take their own course, [j 
would never do to distract men’s minds from the war 
by a struggle over the question whether the Cabinet 
should or should not be allowed to keep Lord Lang. 
downe at the War Office. But, it may be said, if this 
is our final conclusion on the matter, we ought 
not to have written as we have written, and insisted 
that another man was required at the War Office. We 
do not agree. Feeling as strongly as we did, and do, 
on the matter, it seemed to us essential to record as firm 
a protest as we could This was made especially necessary 
owing to certain allusions in Mr. Balfour’s speeches to the 
influence of public opinion. Mr. Balfour in defendin 
the War Office and the Government, in effect, excused 
their shortcomings in the matter of military preparations 
by implying that no one had ever suggested that we were 
not doing what was necessary in the way of artillery and 
mounted infantry. That is, he practically said to the 
public :—‘It is al! very well for you to be wise after the 
event, but you should have thought of these things earlier, 
Don’t blame the Government for not doing what nobody 
ever asked them todo.’ We do not say that there is nothing 
in this line of argument, or that it ought never to be used, 
but at any rate it lays a very heavy responsibility upon thoss 
whose business it is to discuss and criticise the actions of 
the Government in the public interest. Suppose we, who 
believe that Lord Lansdowne is not a man of sufficient 
originality and vigour to carry on the war, had refrained 
from all criticism. Suppose, next, that the administration 
of the War Office were actually, or very nearly, to break 
down, and that it were at any rate to become evident that 
Lord Lansdowne had failed to manage the work of his 
Department adequately,—had, in effect, to put the matter 
brutally, made a mess of the whole business. If that 
were to happen, and we and other people who take 
the same view had made no protest but had -held 
our peace, the Government would have been quite at 
liberty to say:—‘It is all very well to blame us for 
this breakdown, but people should be wise before, not 
after, an accident. No one ever suggested that Lord 
Lansdowne was not the best possible man for carrying on 
the war, and therefore they cannot now charge the 
Government with entrusting the War Office to a man 
who was not equal to the task before him.’ Now, at any 
rate, if (as we hope most sincerely will not be the case) 
there is a breakdown, the Government. will not be able to 
say that they got no hint that the War Office was not 
orcupied by an ideal administrator for trying times. 
That will be poor satisfaction? We agree, and if a 
protest were only of use in providing a possible “ We told 
you so,” we should not value ita jot. Butit is worth more 
than that. Men are certainly made more vigilant by the 
knowledge that if they fail there will be no excuse left 
them. After there has been a protest in regard to the 
present administration of the War Office, the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Balfour will be bound to exercise an 
extra vigilance in all matters affecting the war. 


We shall not, we hope, be obliged to return to 
this question. The process of “running down” an 
honourable and high-minded man, whose only fault 
is that he has not the special capacity required for 
an efficient War Minister, is, as our readers will 
believe, by no means a pleasant one,—however strongly 
one may feel that such action is a public duty. As 
we have already said, if the Government decide to 
keep Lord Lansdowne, and are willing to assert that in 
their opinion no better War Secretary can be found, the 
only thing left is to acquiesce in that opinion, and to give 
the Ministry all the support they require. They must 
be assured that what the country wants from them is not 
explanations about the past, but vigour for the future. 
Vigour, vigour, and again vigour, should be their motto, 
—and the vigour not of fuss and panic, but the vigour 
that comes from clear-seeing, from vigilance, and from 
determination. If fresh disasters come, let us have ne 
recriminations, but only fresh endeavours for meeting our 
ill-fortune. If this is the spirit in which we meet our 
reverses we must be invincible, and it is this spirit which 
the House of Commons must endeavour to infuse into 





the question further, and we would urge Members 


the Government and the conduct of the war. Let us 
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a eceaemanialle 
ver forget that the Government are our servants, not 
~ masters. But the wise man does not dismiss his whole 
household when things have gone wrong. That would be 
a very foolish way of dealing with a body of honourable and 
trustworthy people. Instead, he bids them keep together, 
but does his best to infuse into them the spirit of vigour 
and vigilance which will enable them to meet the difficulties 
of the hour. So ought the House of Commons to treat the 


present Government. 





THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


OME eighteen months ago we ventured to draw the 
S attention of the British public to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and to the absurdity of keeping up that Treaty in 
face of America’s desire to see it abrogated. We pointed 
out that not only did it do us no good to keep the Treaty 
alive, but that it positively did us harm, because if the 
Treaty were maintained the Nicaragua Canal could not be 
made, and that it was very much to our interests, political 
and naval as well as commercial, that the canal should 
be made, Our reason for dealing with a question which, 
we admit, was at that time in no sense a matter of prac- 
tical politics, was that if it ever did become a question of 
practical politics it would be a disagreeable one, and 
that it was a good thing, especially when one could 
further considerable national interests thereby, to deal 
with diplomatic points before they entered the disagree- 
able stage. We pointed out that it would be said in answer 
to our plea :—“ ‘ The Americans have never officially asked 
us to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It will be 
time, and the proper time, to consider the matter when 
they do.” We went on to challenge this notion, and to 
insist that, in truth, that would not be the proper time, 
for the Americans, being our children, and inheriting to 
the full our offensive and disagreeable ways in diplomacy, 
would be quite certain, when they did ask for the abro- 
gation of the Clayton-Buiwer Treaty, to do it in what 
would seem to us a thoroughly offensive and dis- 
agreeable way. “Our statesmen,” we added, “ ought 
to consider the matter coolly and in isolation, and 
if they come, as we believe they must, to the conclu- 
sions we have, they ought themselves to propose to the 
Americans the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
and the substitution for it of another treaty by which 
England and America shall mutually bind themselves to 
allow no Power except the United States of America to 
make or control any canal across the Isthmus, and to 
declare that if and when the United States shall make 
such canal, it shal] be open on equal terms to the ships of 
all uations at peace with the United States.” 


Well, it seems as if what we thought likely eighteen 
months ago were going to happen, and as if great pressure 


were going to be put upon the Administration in Washinc- | 
| siderable scale, to the British Empire, then surely, instead 


ton to raise the problem of the abrogation of the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty in an offensive form. A very considerable 
agitation is arising in America over the Treaty, and the 
Senate is moving. It looks, indeed, as if three classes of 
people—i.e., those who genuinely want to see America get 
to work on a Nicaragua Canal, those who want to make 
political capital out of an attack upon the alleged selfish- 
ness and unfriendliness of Eugland, and those who are 
anxious for ordinary party reasons to worry and, if possible, 
put Mr. McKinley’s Administration in the wrong—were 
going to combine and make as much “to do” as possible 
in the Senate over the Treaty which stops the junction of 
the two oceans. Now, considering the great constitutional 
power and influence of the Senate in foreign affairs, and 
the determination of even the most reasonable Senators to 
assert themselves in international matters, it is very possible 
that the Administration will be forced into a sudden and 
apparently unfriendly demand for the abrogation of the 
Treaty. That being so, it seems to us even more necessary 
than it was eighteen months ago to take up the question 
of the Treaty, and to deal with it on broad and wise lines. 
There is still time to act before the Senate has committed 
itself to some “ high-falutin’” rhetorical Resolution which 
will very naturally put up the backs of people here and give 
an opportunity for those who have never perhaps heard 
of the Treaty before, and have no notion of its real mean- 
ing, to declare that we are being squeezed unfairly and 
that we must not yield to pressure. Now, personally, we 
have the greatest respect for those who, at whatever the 








risks, refuse to yield to unfriendly pressure, and who, 
though they will yield a thing of their own free will, will 
not yield it to threats. But the more strongly men feel 
this, and we believe most Englishmen feel it very 
strongly, the more essential is it that we should not be 
put into the ridiculous position of being unwilling to 
yield to pressure when the pressure is being exerted in 
regard to something which it is our own interests to do. 
We do not want, in fact, to quarrel with America over 
not doing something which is greatly to the advantage of 
the British Empire. ; 


Before we go any further, let us say why we think 
it would be to our interests to have the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty abrogated. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
is an instrument by which Great Britain and America 
agree that neither Power shall, by itself, make or exercise 
an exclusive controlling influence over any canal to be 
made across the Isthmus. The Treaty is, in fact, a self- 
denying ordinance. A private company was expected to 
make the canal, but neither England nor American was to 
obtain exclusive control either directly or indirectly. 
That sounds excellent, and seems to contemplate friendly 
joint-action. We find, in fact, Lord Palmerston in 1850 
talking quite enthusiastically of “the union of two Great 
Powers for the accomplishment of an object of such 
general utility,” and Mr. Lawrence, the American Minister, 
declaring the canal would “do more to perpetuate peace 
between Great Britain and the United States, and in fact 
the whole world, than any work yet achieved,” and 
rejoicing over “the fitness in our union” for so 
noble a purpose. In spite, however, of these good 
intentions, the Treaty has acted as a veto on the 
making of the canal. No commercial company can or 
will make the Nicaragua Canal unless it secures the help 
of some rich and powerful Government,—unless, in fact, 
it is made or partly made by the United States or some 
other Great Power. But America cannot reasonably be 
expected to let Germany or France make the canal, and 
England certainly would not make it, jointly or severally, 
even if she were assured that the United States would not 
object. Therefore the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in effect 
prohibits the making of the Nicaragua Canal, or the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, by the only possible means, 
—a money grant on the part of Congress. If, then, we 
refuse to give up our rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, we prevent the making of an inter-oceanic canal. 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty blocks the way. Of course, 
if it could be shown that the making of the canal and 
the joining of the oceans would be a grave injury 
to the British Empire, then we should say by all 
means let it block the way, and let us do all in our 
power to maintain that block. But if, as we believe, the 
canal, while greatly strengthening the position of America, 
will be a source of actual good, and of good on no incon- 


of throwing obstacles in the way of its making, we ought 
to do all in our power to facilitate its construction. If 
we had the space to enter into details, we could easily 
show, British possession by British possession, how the 
Empire would benefit by the junction of the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. We will, however, only put one general 
argument which includes all others. The nerves and 
sinews that bind the British Empire together are the 
steamboat routes that are drawn in spider lines across 
all seas. The more these increase, the more united and 
the stronger is the Empire. But that which increases 
them is the facility of ocean transit. Hence it is always 
to the interests of our Empire to increase the ‘places 
where a big ship will float and the channels through 
which she can pass. ‘Therefore the canal must benefit our 
Empire. But if the canal is to be made, and cannot be 
in our own hands or under our control, like the Suez 
Canal, it is of immense importance that it should be in 
the hands of a strong and friendly neutral Power. But 
what Power answers that description anything like so well 
as the United States ? If we were likely to quarrel with 
America, if she were the enemy, then no doubt the canal 
might in her hands prove a source of injury while we were 
at war with her. But, God be thanked, there is less fear 
of our being at war,with America than with any other 
Power in the world. We want nothing that belongs to 
America, nor do we claim to interfere with what she 
considers within her special “sphere of influence.’ Our 
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virtual acceptance of the Monroe doctrine when we agreed 
to the Veveznelan arbitration has removed the risk of 
serious quarrel in the future. Indeed, this acceptance has 
done more than take away the only dangerous source of 
enmity. It, and the acquisition by America of a Far 
Eastern and Asian Empire in the Philippines, have 
brought us together, and shown us that we have a 
cowwunity of interests as well as of blood. The tie of 
blood is far the stronger, the essential tie, but the 
other exists. But we need not labour the point. It will, 
we think, be admitted by all who take the trouble to look 
into the matter that the British Empire will benefit 
greatly by the making of the canal, and that being so, 
the sooner we come to a frank and generous and sensible 
understanding with America the better. 


Before we leave the question of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty we desire to deal with one other point. It has been 
stated that one of the reasons against abrogating the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty are the objections raised by Canada. 
Canada, it 1s alleged, objects to our meeting America’s 
demand till America has met hers. It is needless for us to 
say that we desire to see Canada treated with all possible 
consideration in this matter, and especially at this moment 
when Canada’s sacrifices to the Empire have been so 
notable and so entirely self-sacrificing. Nor need we say 
that if it were a question of whether we ought to consider 
the interests of Canada or of America, we should say 
without a moment’s hesitation that Canada’s interests 
must prevail. Canada is part of the Empire, and her 
interests must always have the first place. But it is not a 
question here merely of the interests of Canada and those 
of America, but of Canada and the British Empire. If, as 
we hold, it is to the interest of the British Empire that 
the canal should be made, then Canada will not, we 
believe, desire to block the way. We are all for support- 
ing Canada strongly in regard to a just and equitable 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary, but she must not, 
and we believe will not, ask that the interests of New 
Zealand, Australia, India, and the Cape, and, indeed, 
of the whole Empire, shall be ignored in the present 
case. 





THE ASSUMPTIONIST FATHERS. 


ie French Government are to some extent mending 
their ways. They bave prosecuted the Assumptionist 
Fathers in the Paris Police-court instead of proceeding 
against them by Ministerial decree. It would be a real 
step in the direction of liberal principles if it were 
recognised that what concerns the State is not what a 
company is but what a company does. Corporations, like 
other people, must take the consequences of their acts. 
They may be associated for the best objects in the world, 
but if in the pursuit of these objects they break the law 
no goodness of intention ought to be permitted to save 
them. But so long as there is no breach of the law, 
communities whose objects are primd facie not criminal 
ought to have the same exemption from molestation 
that individuals enjoy. In both cases some of us may 
think that the world would be happier if many of them 
did not exist, but in neither is this conviction an adequate 
reason for resorting to euthanasia. Although, however, 
prosecution for wrong done is a great improvement on 
dissolution by decree, the French Government have still 
something to learn. The Assumptionist Fathers have 
lately been suspected of cherishing political aims which 
are subversive of the existing Republic. It is obvious 
that if this charge can be made good the fact that they 
belong to a religious Order, or that “he avowed purpose 
of this Order is the promotion of good works, constitutes 
no defence. But we should have expected to see in the 
indictment, or in the evidence brought forward in 
support of it, some proof that the Order, or par- 
ticular members of the Order have been engaged in a 
conspiracy, or at least in an attempt to bring about con- 
stitutional changes by a resort to physical force. Some- 
thing of the kind may lurk in the voluminous papers 
relating to the case, but it certainly is not visible on the 
face of them. 


The congregation, it seems, was founded in 1850 with 
a purely religious object ; but “from the outset it busied 
itself more with politics than religion.” That, however, 
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ought not to be in itself an offence. If people who hag 
associated themselves together for a religious object coms 
to think that this object will be promoted by the attain, 
ment of certain political objects, they will naturally, in the 
first instance, busy themselves with politics rather thay 
with religion. The one stands to the other in the relation 
of means to ends, and in order of time means come beforg 
ends, A religious society founded for the defence of the 
Church may in certain circumstances become a political 
society for the defeat of a Disestablishment Bill. Whethe 
politics or religion held the chief place in their thoughts, 
the Assumptionists greatly prospered. They have at 
least fourteen separate houses in France, besides others 
in Italy, Belgium, and the East. Something in their 
programme has evideutly had an attraction for French. 
wen, for there are now more than four hundred professeq 
Fathers. The Paris house, which contains thirty Fathers, 
has in its hands the general direction of the Order, but 
the Fathers of the provincial houses come to Paris for 
consultation when circumstances demand their presence, 
Probably there are many of them in Paris now. The 
prosecution had no difficulty in showing that the con. 
gregation is wealthy, The Fathers are the lessees of many 
houses, and the value of their Paris house is estimated— 
by whom does not appear—at £60,000. Over £20,000 in 
gold, banknotes, and securities is alleged to have been 
found by the police in the cell of one of the Fathers in 
the course of certain domiciliary visits made last 
November, and the Commissary employed declares that a 
further sum of more than £70,000 was discovered in their 
safe. The truth of this last statement is denied, and 
proceedings are actually in progress against the Figaro 
for reporting it. At this point the counsel for the 
Assumptionuists asked that the further hearing of the case 
might be postponed until the proper Court bad decided 
whether the document published in the Figaro was forged, 
The reply of the Procureur to this request seems odd to 
Englishmen. The question in issue was simply whether 
documents the authenticity of which was~-in dispute 
before one Court, could be used as evidence before another 
Court. In England this would have given rise toa 
highly technical argument. In France it is made the 
occasion of a denunciation of La Croix, the newspaper 
published by the Order. Another circumstance on which 
the prosecution seem to have relied appears to make 
rather for the defence. The Assumptionists do not deny 
that a great deal of money passes through their hands. 
They only contend that they have so much to do in the 
promotion of religion that not a penny is left for the 
pursuit of political objects. Of the truth of this state- 
ment we know nothing, but one of the papers offered in 
evidence by the prosecution certainly goes some way to 
prove it. How, the Procureur asked, can you call your- 
selves poor when your own accounts show that in six 
years you spent eight million francs? Because, say the 
Fathers, the objects on which this money was spent 
include pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Lourdes and sundry 
other items, involving a large outlay. These pilgrimages 
may of course have had a political purpose, though we should 
be inclined to think that conspirators against the French 
Republic would be well out of the way in Jerusalem. 
But if the mere fact that a pilgrimage costs money makes 
it political, Mr. Cook’s personally conducted parties would 
in France hardly escape punishment. 


That the congregation does not concern itself only with 
religion is plain. Whatever the character of La Croiz 
may be, itis not merely intended to provide devotional 
reading for its subscribers. The Order is further charged 
with organising a number of political committees under 
various names with the object of securing the election of 
Deputies or Senators chosen by the Assumptionists. In 
this respect it closely resembles the organisation—its 
exact name for the moment escapes us—which is busy 
with the formation of “ Protestant Electoral Hundreds” 
in English constituencies. Doubtless the Assumptionist 
committees give themselves finer names. “ Pilgrims of 
Jerusalem,” “ Knights of the Cross,” “Children of Joan 
of Arc” have a grander roll and more historic associa- 
tions than National Protestant Alliance. But in sub- 
stance they stand for the same thing. They both mean 
that certain persons have banded themselves together for 
religious reasons to attain certain political ends. If this 





is all that the prosecution can make good against the 
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Assumptionists, they are no more conspirators than Mr. 


Kensit or Mr. Walsh. These gentlemen are anxious at 
the next General Election to secure the return of good 
Protestants to Parliament, and they are bestirring them- 
selves to bring this about. When the Assumptionist 
Fathers boast that they won twenty-five seats in 1898, 
and avow their determination to do the same or better at. 
the next Election, they are using similar machinery to 
compass @ similar purpose. 


The case has been decided on the larger issue whether 
religious congregations can legally exist‘in France unless 
they are expressly authorised by the Government. The 

roceedings against the Assumptionists would have been 
mere intelligible if this had been the only question raised. 
The law on this point is clear; all that can be in doubt 
ig the wisdom of the Government in applying it. But 
in his speech the Procureur made the action of the con- 
gregation, not its mere existence, the ground of proceed- 
ing, and we do not see that he proved anything more 
than that it has taken an active part in politics, That 
there is ample ground for suspecting more than this is 
likely enough. In the present condition of France it seems 
unfortunately almost impossible to attempt a revolution 
in the policy of the R-publican Government without at 
the same time attempting a revulution in Republican 
institutions. Very probably the aims of the Assump- 
tionist Fathers and their various committees were coloured 
by Plebiscitary Republican sympathies. All the same, 
the Procureur made no attempt to prove this. He 
apparently thought that he bad done enough when he 
showed that the Fathers were interested in politics, and 
that they took the natural and proper way of showing 
that interest by giving it Parliamentary expression. If 
the congregation was able to win twenty-five seats in 
a particular election, where was the harm ? The Royalists 
or the Imperialists might have won them, and however 
disgusted the Government might have been, they would 
have had the sense to remain silent. But when a religious 
congregation acts in precisely the same way—and that 
way, on the face of it, involving nothing beyond the use 
of the ordinary weapons of organisation and persuasion— 
the Government declare themselves so much shocked at 
the intrusion of religion into politics that they at once 
bring the members of the Order into the Police-court. We 
too dislike the policy of the Assumptionist Fathers and 
the intrusion of religion into politics which they practise 
so freely. But we cannot refrain from saying that the 
Republic has brought these things upon itself. French 
Cabinets have striven to outdo one another in making it 
appear that a good Catholic must of necessity be a bad 
Republican. Is it wonderful that the Assumptionist 
Fathers have taken them at their word, and have gone 
about to persuade Frenchmen that in politics the first 
object of a good Catholic must be the overthrow of the 
existing Republic ? 


No doubt many French Republicans will reply to this 
that we do not realise the true bearings of the case, or 
understand the nature of La Croix and the encourage- 
ment it has given to the vile attacks on the Jews and the 
Protestants. Those who would argue thus would wmis- 
take the meaning of what we have written. We yield to 
none in our detestation of the falseness and wickedness of 
those who in the name of religion and invoking the aid 
of Christ crucified—every copy of La Croix bears a 
crucifix on its front page—have helped the cause of Anti- 
Semitism, have supported the slanderers of men who are 
the very salt of France—the Huguenots—and have tried 
to prevent justice being done to ‘‘a Jewaccused of treason.” 
But because we detest the methods and tone of La Croiz, 
we do not therefore wish to give up the fundamental 
principle of justice and freedom,—the principle that men 
must be punished for their acts and not for their opinions, 
and that justice is due to all men, and is not merely to be 
reserved for those whose opinions we ourselves regard as 
worthy. We cannot call the men who have supported the 
Anti-Semite and the Anti-Dreyfus crusades good men,— 
but that is not a reason for denying them justice and 
fair and reasonable treatment. They may be persecutors 
in spirit, but that even does not justify their persecution, 
—nor their punishment, except for definite crimes 
committed. 











THE LONDON WATE R-SUPPLY. 


HE Report of the Commission on the London Water- 
Supply suggests to Londoners once more the 
urgency of this important question. London is a huge 
problem from every point of view, but there is no aspect 
of the problem more immediately vital than that of a 
constant and sufficient supply of pure water. The present 
supply, if we are to take the whole of Greater London, 
is not even constant, as the denizens of East London 
have had occasion to recollect, but the insufficiency of 
supply is even more striking, and perhaps more serious. 
Every city needs, and should have, abundance of water to 
be clean, healthy, and attractive. We need, not merely 
Water on tap in our houses, but water in the streets, 
water running in open places, plenty of fountains, not 
only for drinking, but for imparting an impression of 
coolness and refreshment so needful to those who are 
condemned to spend the whole year round among bricks 
and mortar. How charming every visitor to Cambridge, 
e.g. finds those little rills which run from Hobson’s 
Conduit to the Market Place, imparting on the hottest 
day a sensation of running brooks amid meadows. Ii; 
would be impossible, doubtless, to imitate that example in 
the Strand, but there are many streets in central parts of 
London in which it should not be impossible. The 
deficiency of London’s supply will be evident when we 
compare it with that of other cities. London doles out 
to each inhabitant, on the average, about twenty-nine 
gallons a day. Ancient Rome gave to each citizen, on the 
average, two hundred and thirty gallons a day, and that 
magnificent supply was conveyed at enormous expense 
from the mountains through aqueducts whose very ruius 
we approach with a sense almost of awe at such majestic 
workmanship. But we need not revert to ancient Rome. 
A comparison with some modern cities is more in point. 
Washington gives each inhabitant one hundred and fifty- 
five gallons of water every day, Chicago one hundred and 
nineteen, New York one hundred. Boston’s supply is 
not only large, but last summer special free supplies of 
iced water were provided for the children of the poorer 
quarters. Paris is the only great civilised city which is 
content with London’s low level. Even so backward a 
city as Naples has now secured an abundant supply of 
splendid water, while the water of Vienna and Budapest 
is superb. 

In London, therefore, we are much behind the times, 
and we are far behind the needs of London people. We 
have a great leeway to make up. We have allowed yeurs 
to go by during which this question ought to have been 
solved, and we must now hasten to solve it. But in our 
haste we must be careful what we do. Two questions 
connected with the subject stand out beyond all 
others. First, what shall be the central water authority 
of London? Secondly, what new sources of water must 
be secured ? So far as the water authority of London is 
concerned, it seems to us that there are only two prac- 
ticable proposals. We assume that in a great modern 
city a number of private companies cannot, even with the 
best management, meet the needs of the people. The 
last twenty years, since the abortive proposal of Lord 
Cross, certainly proves that beyond question. The primal 
needs of a great city compel centralised administration, 
and London especially is dangerously chaotic, with all its 
reticulation of boards, companies, and other local bodies 
unconnected with one another, and often overlapping. If 
there is to be a centralised authority, one of two alterna- 
tives is inevitable. Either the London County Council 
must control and administer the water~-supply of 
London, or a Water Board for that purpose must be 
constructed. The tendency in Europe and America is 
for the municipal authority to take over this function, 
and theoretically nothing is to be said against the London 
County Council undertaking this task for London. But 
practically there is one objection, and that is that the 
Council is blocked every way with work, that its members 
have too much to do, and that it is doubtful whether it 
would be able to perform this huge additional task with 
the efficiency it demands. If we thought it could dis- 
charge this task, we should be glad to see the supply in 
the hands of the Council, but we feel that the importance 
of the question is so great that no pins should be spared 
to render the administrative body the best that could be 
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constructed ; and hence we agree with the Report that a 
special Board would prove to be the best solution of the 
problem. 

Next, as to the new sources of supply. We do not 
lmow what the future of London may be, for it depends 
upon many contingencies; but we must, for practical 
purposes, assume that London will continue to grow, 
especially in its outer rings of population. A good deal 
of the area of Central London will not show any sign of 
increased population, some parts will decrease; but in 
proportion as electric traction 1s developed, and speedier 
communication is assured between the centre and the 
suburbs, so certainly will those suburbs grow. And as 
the suburbs grow, the water problem there will become 
more acute. Now, this being the case, we think that 
very extensive sources of water must be “ earmarked ” 
by London. The Thames, even in exceptionally dry 
seasons, has held out well, but it would be dangerous 
to depend upon it as London grows, the more so since 
the Lea is comparatively useless, and large numbers 
of the wells and springs about London have given out. 
The nearest large water-supply for London is in South 
Wales, and thither London must go. It is not, perhaps, 
necessary that vast plans should at once be carried out, 
involving a sudden rise of London rates: but it is 
essential that the “claim” should be immediately 
“staked out” after a careful preliminary survey, and 
with a view not only to the needs of London to-day, but 
of ‘the ever greater London of the future, with its 
immense rings of suburban population. But while the 
Welsh supply is being considered or staked out, the 
problem must not be left alone. Even if the Welsh 
scheme were adopted at once it would be necessary to take 
up also and carry into operation the proposals for greatly 
increasing the Thames supply by means of storage 
reservoirs. Let such works be begun at once; while at 
the same time care is taken to acquire the right of 
starting the works necessary for the Welsh supply as soon 
as they are needed. 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS. 

HE idea of federating all, or most, of the Trade- 
Unions of the country is one which may well strike 

the imagination of many persons concerned for the ad- 
vancement of the condition of the working classes. And 
certainly its realisation would present, at least in theory, 
a state of things fraught with such vast and new possibili- 
ties for good, as also for evil, that the progress which has 
apparently been made of late towards achieving it deserves 
serious attention. We are inclined, on the whole, to 
regard that progress as more apparent than real. Yet, 
on its face, it is by no means inconsiderable. The subject 
has often been discussed at representative industrial 
gatherings and elsewhere, but it was only a year ago 
(January, 1899) that a specially summoned meeting of 
the Trade-Union Congress debated, amended, and finally 
adopted a draft constitution and set of rules, devised by 
a special committee which was appointed for the purpose 
by the Congress of 1897. The first meeting of the 
General Council of the Federation, whose birth was thus 
arranged for, was held in July last, when it was reported 
that forty-four Trade-Unions had become affiliated, with 
a total membership of 344,930. The second meeting of the 
same body took place yesterday week in Birmingham, and 
it then apperred that the number of Unions affiliated had 
grown to fifty-two, and the aggregate membership to 
380,000. Among the principal organisations included 
are the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with, in round 
numbers, 85.000 members; Gasworkers and General 
Labourers, 45,000; Boot and Shoe Operatives, 29,000 ; 
Cotton Spinners and other Cotton Operatives, 38,500 ; 
London Compositors, 11,000; Dock Labourers, 10,000 ; 
Ironfounders, 18,000; Associated Shipwrights, 15.500; 
and Tailors, 15,000. There are also embraced a number 
of very much smaller, but not on that account less in- 
teresting, sovieties,—as, for example, the West liding 
Weavers and Textile Workers, counting 1,911, whose earn- 
ings, through some strange combination of reasons, have, 
we believe, for many years run appreciably lower than 
those secured by their brethren and sisters in Lancashire ; 
the “Perseverance Carpenters and Joiners,” 451, the 
aptness of whose title is illustrated by their continued 
holding aloof from the great -amalgamation of artisans 
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in the same attractive occupxtions, which must number 
some 40,000; and the Sheffield Table Blade Grinders 
153, who, unable to join in one Union with their neigh. 
bours engaged in grinding blades for pocket-knives, ara 
desirous of federating with all industrial England, 


No one can deny that this list is, to a very considerabl, 
degree, representative. The Unions it contains vary 
very widely indeed, in respect not only of numeric,] 
strength, but of wealth in proportion to that strength 
and also as regards the measure of adaptability and 
intelligence, of muscular force and of manual dexterity 
required of their members. So far, therefore, it may be 
thought, the pessimists as to industrial federation must 
acknowledge themselves to have been proved in the 
wrong. They have asked what conceivable motive the 
cotton-spinner, earning regularly his thirty shillings to 
fifty shillings a week by deft manipulation of a foreign. 
grown staple, largely designed, after manufacture, for re. 
exportation to distant markets, can have for entering 
into any kind of combination, however loose and elastic 
with organisations of unskilled men whose physical 
strength and endurance are their main assets and 
whose economic outlook is purely domestic. And yet 
here we have Mr. Mawdsley and Mr. Ashton, and the 
skilled cotton operatives they represent, with the great 
Society of Amalgamated Engineers and many another 
organisation of artisans, whose only economic link is 
that they do skilled work with their hands and draw 
weekly wages, arrayed in this new Federation on equal 
terms with the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ 
Union, and with Mr. Pete Curran, of that society, pre. 
siding over them. The fact is certainly a remarkable one 
in the history of industrial democracy. For the basis of 
the Federation is democratic without any qualification, — 
so far, at any rate, as the relative representation on the 
General Council, or governing body, of the larger Unions 
is concerned. It consists of one delegate each from 
societies of 10,000 or less, two from societies of between 
10,000 and 25,000, three from those with from 25,000 to 
50,000, and four from those with over 50,000 members. 
Thus the Union of Gasworkers and General Labourers 
will have as many (three) representatives on the General, 
Council as the rich and powerful Amalgamation of 
Lancashire Cotton Operatives, which was able to keep 
up the rate of spinning wages for several years, even 
when trade was by no means good, and one more 
than either the London Cowpositors, the Ironfounders, 
or the Associated Shipwrights. It is true that the 
smallest societies affiliated, even the Table Blade 
Grinders with their 153 members, are allowed to 
have their, one representative each on the General 
Council. That, no doubt, is a consideration which 
must have weighed powerfully with many of them in 
giving their adhesion. But it is not a circumstance which 
could enter largely, if at all, into the calculations of the 
members of the great and powerful societies of skilled, 
or partly skilled, workmen in considering whether to join 
the Federation. In joining, they must face the very clear 
possibility of being outvoted on matters of vital interest 
to them by persons entirely without knowledge of those 
matters. For the General Committee of the Federation 
both appoints the Management Committee, and also in the 
case of large questions is to be summoned to decide on the 
administration of the funds. The “benefits,” that is to 
say, are only to be dispensed to societies involved in dis- 
putes with employers provided that the approval of the 
Genera! Council or Management Committee has been given 
to the beginning or the continuance of the dispute. The 
benefits, it should be said, are on two scales,—5s. and 
2s. 6d. a week for each member on strike or locked out, 
according as his society has contributed at the rate of 6d, 
or 3d. per head, per quarter, on 90 per cent. of its total 
mem bership. 

We are inclined to think that it is in the comparative 
smallness .of these benefits and the corresponding con- 


| tributions that the explanation may be found of the 


adhesion of the richer and stronger societies which have 
joined the Federation, Supposing, for example, that the 
Cotton Operatives or the Amalgamated Engineers were 
entirely convinced that an occasion had come for engaging 
in @ great struggle with their employers, they would nature 
ally hope to persuade the General Council of the Federa- 
tion that the case was one demanding the support of the 
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united resources of labour. If they succeeded in doing so 
the extra 5s.a week to their members, as long as the 
funds of the Federation bore the strain, would be all to 
the good. But if not, then the withholdiag of that extra 
5s, would not be at all a fatal hindrance to the prosecu- 
tion of their dispute. They would probably still be able 
to furnish their members with strike pay of 15s.,or more, for 
a good many weeks, besides the chances of contributions 
from the public. No doubt this is not a very business- 
like way of looking at the matter, for, among other 
things, it does not take account of the practical loss of 
the subscriptions of sixpence a quarter paid to the 
Federation. But the British working man is far from 
being the “economic” man. He is, indeed, very gene- 
rally a person of sporting instincts. And also he is, 
within limits, liable to appeals such as those put forth in 
pamphlets on the subject of Trade-Union Federation by 
Mr. Blatchford, whose influence over people’s hearts may 
be readily understood, even though his reasoning power, 
as has been said, is of a juvenile order. The strength 
of the principle involved in the Federation could, of 
course, only be tested when some serious dispute arises 
in connection with one of the principal skilled or unskilled 
bodies that have joined it. The best opinion, we 
imagine, is that that test will prove too severe. It 
is gravely doubted whether careful actuarial calcu- 
lations would prove the proposed scales of contribu- 
tion to afford any real guarantee for the payment 
of the specified benefits for any considerable length of 
time to the large numbers of claimants who might have 
to be recognised. The rules of the Federation, no doubt, 
authorise the doubling of the scale of contributions 
demanded, if the sum raised prove inadequate to meet 
the outlay ; and the General Council may invite special 
contributions for special purposes from the constituent 
societies. But it is obvious that a necessity arising for 
either of these courses would be apt to strain the loyalty 
of some of those societies up to the point of secession. 
For their members would very soon begin to ask them- 
selves whether, if they seriously desired to secure the 
chance of greater benefits, it would not be wiser to pay 
more into their own funds, the application of which would 
not be subject to the judgment of a miscellaneous tribunal, 
as to which want of special knowledge was the one thing 
that might be predicated with certainty. Itis probably by 
some such considerations as these that hitherto the larger 
number of Unions and Unionists have been led to hold off 
from the Federation. Thus of the “hundred principal 
Unions” dealt with at length in the last Report of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, only a little 
over a score are included, as yet, in the Federation, and the 
societies federated contain rather less than a quarter of 
the whole number of Trade- Unionists in the country. Mr. 
Curran, at the Birmingham meeting of the General 
Council, spoke very cheerfully of the prospect of early 
and important accessions, while also employing language 
of a very satisfactory tone as to the pacific aims of those 
who have brought the undertaking to the present stage of 
its development. On the whole, we see no reason to 
apprehend that the Federation, if it continues, will be an 
influence unfavourable to industrial peace. The great 
variety of its elements must prove a check upon collective 
aggression. The more likely event, as it seems to us, is 
that the strain of unwonted control will operate so 
severely in certain directions as to lead to the disruption 
or decadence of the Federation. 








JOHN RUSKIN. 


T is natural and inevitable that the body of ideas, artistic, 
ethical, economic, and social, which we owe to John 
Raskin should now be considered and appraised by the great 
army of critics. We, however, shall cortine ourselves to the 
more limited, but yet interesting, task of surveying Mr. 
Ruskin’s very striking personality. A more powerful 
imagination has not in our time moved either England or 
America (where his influence is enormous among the young 
of both sexes). And yet, powerful as was Ruskin’s imagina- 
tion, his power of analysis, so often divorced from imagina- 
tion, was almost as great. He himself records with pride 
that he was assured Muazzini had said of him that he had the 
most powerfal analytic intellect in Europe. If we survey 








carefylly such works as the “Seven Lamps of Architecture ” 
or the “S-ones of Venice,” the preparation for which latter 
work involved the filling of several quarto volumes of notes, we 
shall admit that this remarkable testimony is probably true, 
On the purely intellectual side this, then, seems to us 
Ruskin’s most remarkable characteristic, that he had at one 
and. the same time the artistic and the scientific mind; in 
other words, the imaginative and the ratiocinative. These 
qualities, as we have said, are frequently divorced, althongh 
it is an error to suppose that a powerful poetic imagination 
is not found in great men of science. Tyndall has shown in 
his remarkable essay on the “Use of the Imagination in 
Science” that this quality of the intellect is of the utmost 
need in the higher and more creative departments of science. 
Kepler and Galileo possessed it in an eminent degree, and 
the two elements were commonly blended in the great 
thinkers of the ancient world. Still, in the main it is true 
that the poetic and imaginative mind is to be distinguished 
from the analytic and reasoning mind. Peculiarly great, 
therefore, are those minds which combine both qualities, 
as in the cases of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Goethe. It is to this high class of noble intellects 
that John Ruskin belongs, and it was a combina- 
tion of these powers which made him so _ profound 
a teacher of his fellow-men. Of what other man of our 
century could it be said that he had minutely investigated 
the painting and architecture of Western Europe, had also 
studied with care the formations of her mountains and rivers, 
was familiar with all her minerals, and was deeply acquainted 
with all manner of manufacturing processes, with dyes, 
with upholstery, with work in metal, wood, brick, and 
marble? We do not think sucha minute knowledge of so 
many arts bas been possessed by any other English writer ; 
and yet, minute as it was, it was never associated with 
pedantry, but was informed by a wide sweep of intellect, and 
idealised by a grand imagination. 

As Ruskin combined on the side of the intellect qualities 
so often dissociated, so on the side of the moral and 
religious nature did he sympathise with two quite differ- 
ent aspects of human life. We can only think of 
two great English writers who have preceded him in 
this respect,—Miiton and Wordsworth. All three were 
on one side of their nature hewn, as it were, out of the 
granite rock of Puritanism, yet all three saw the beauty of 
the world, the grandeur of art, and the vital importance of 
the spirit and ideal of the beautiful, as well as of the good, 
to mankind. Plato is the common master of all who worship 
at the shrine both of the beautifal and the good; and in this 
sense we may say that Milton, Wordsworth, and Ruskin have 
carried on the apostolic succession of a large and noble 
Platonism in England. It is trne that the method of each 
wae different, and that at first sight the severe and lofty 
classicism of Milton seems animated by a different spirit 
from the reflective Nature-poetry of Wordsworth or the 
splendid, rushing prose of Ruskin. But our point is that 
each of these great writers is at one in seizing both the 
spirit of goodness and the spirit of beauty. Of each we may 
say that his first concern was with “the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness”; but of each we may also say 
that his conception of righteousness was so wide and 
ideal that we may rightly claim for him, again in the 
grand language of the Bible, that “ He hath set the world in 
their hearts.” As our readers know, we are not of those who 
take the superficial view that the essential Puritan spirit is 
inconsistent with the love of beauty and the delight in Nature. 
It often degenerated into that, asthe older pre-Puritan poetry 
of England degenerated into something not far removed from 
animalism; but we say unbesitatingly that if the essential 
Paritan spirit—the spirit which exalts the clean, the pure, the 
noble, the upright elements in human nature, the spirit of 
“Samson Agonistes” and “Il Penseroso,” of the “Ode to 
Duty” and the “Leech-Gatherer”—were withdrawn from 
English literature, there would not be very much left worth 
reading ; nothing left which could inspire as well as delight,— 
and we do not forget the Shakespearian drama, for behind the 
mask on Shakespeare’s imperturbable brow is also the spirit 
of which Milton himself is made. From the earliest dawn of 
our literature it has been informed by great moral (not 
moralising) ideas; it is a literature of power, as De Quincey 
said, and its power is one with moral feeling. 
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Of this sense of a deep moral feeling which at times passes 
beyond morality into “something far more deeply inter- 
fused,” Ruskin has been the most powerful exponent in our 
time. He wrote the “Stones of Venice” expressly to show 
that the moral history of a people is written indelibly in the 
material works of their hands, and that with the decline of 
faith went the death of popular art. Nosad-coloured Paritan 
could be more indignant with the prond and gorgeous 
Renascence, with its appeal to the senses and its banishment 
of the soul. Yet there is the other side which prevents 
Ruskin from being claimed by fanaticism. He has told us in 
a charming passage in “Preterita” how, when he was in 
Turin, he chanced to enter a Waldensian meeting-honse, 
where a narrow, uninspired, though sincere, man expounded 
his thin, angular version of the Gospel to a few hearers. 
Ruskin, brought up in the straitest Evangelicalism and with 
a bent towards the creeds of ultra-Protestantism, could not 
nevertheless tolerate this, but walked out to the Picture 
Gallery, listened to the music swelling and falling in the 
Palace grounds, looked up at the blue sky and down at the 
cheerful people, and felt with a confidence never to be shaken 
that beauty, too, was of God, and that man could never, and 
ought never to, contrive to live without it. The union of the 
Puritan and the artist was the specially interesting and 
charming element in the moral nature of this remarkable 
teacher of the English people. 


How far Ruskin’s fame as an art critic will endure is for 
artists, not for ourselves, to declare; and we are not: con- 
cerned with this subject now, though we think few will deny 
that we owe him a lasting debt of gratitude for his exposition 
of the greatness of Turner. What we are concerned to 
maintain is that no English writer bas done more (shall we 
say so much ?) as Ruskin to enlarge and purify the English 
taste for beauty. When we recall the conventionalism 
of art before Ruskin began to write, when we contem- 
plate with horror the “early Victorian” furniture and 
architecture, let us recollect that it is before all to Ruskin 
that we owe our emancipation. It is true that the love 
for Nature in her grander aspects was born in the last 
century; but Ruskin carried on more than any other English 
writer the great tradition of Wordsworth, described the 
noblest scenery in Europe in the most eloquent prose of our 
time, and like Wordsworth, married Nature to man in the 
bonds of indissoluble union, The sea, the clouds, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, all the great elements of the physical uni- 
verse, he has described and glorified these as he has described 
the basilica of St. Mark, the walls of Verona, the sculpture of 
Amiens, with an exact, scrupulous fidelity to fact, and yet 
with a glow of living enthusiasm as eager as in Greek poetry. 
His publisher, Mr. Allen, tells us that, on approaching the Alps, 
Mr. Ruskin’s first act was that of devout worship. He could 
not be too thankfal at the sight of such grandeur. It is once 
more the mind of a philosopher with the heart of a saint, the 
spirit of the religious man combined with the enthusiastic 
knowledge of the savant and the generous rapture of the 
artist. Such was the essential nature of John Ruskin. 





OUR DEBT TO MR. DOOLEY. 

NHE lack at the present juncture of a native satirist may 
or may not be a matter for regret, but it probably 
accounts, to some considerable extent, for the cordiality of 
the welcome extended to “Mr. Dooley,” a second series of 
whose papers (“ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Country- 
men,” Grant Richards, 3s. 6d) has just seen the light. 
The fact emphasises the closeness of the tie that binds us 
to America. Differingas we do from the Americans in the 
superficialities of temperament, there is, quite apart from 
the link of race and of language, an amply sufficient 
community of sentiment and similarity of habits and 
institutions to enable us to appreciate the point of the 
satire directed against the Americans, much of which, 
mutatis mutandis, is equally applicable to ourselves. Satire 
that is prompted by mere hatred and ignorance, as in 
the case of the baser French or German comic papers, 
fulfils no practical purpose at all, but merely engenders 
heat. But when Mr. Dooley ridicules the rhetorical onut- 
bursts of the advocates of the Anglo-Saxon alliance, the 


a 
military hero-worship, he is not only turning his gifts t 
legitimate use, but appealing more or less directly to gy 
English audience. Some of the papers in the present 
volume deal too minutely with the intricacies of American 
paroc! ial politics to be altogether intelligible to the average 
Britisher, but with this deduction there is no obstacle in the 
way of his enjoyment, except the dialect. That dialect, he 
it noted, is the hybrid lingo supposed to be spoken by 
Roscommon man who has lived for five-and-twenty or thirty 
years in Chicago, and, for all we know, may be reproducej 
with phonetic accuracy. To a home-keeping Irishman it j, 
as unfamiliar, incorrect, and debased a patois as that of tha 
transpontine stage Irishman; but, unlike that dialect, jt 
undeniably retains the essentials of the Anglo-Irish yer. 
nacular,—its audacity, extravagance, and picturesqueness, 
The use of dialect in general can be defended so far ag 
American satire goes by the precedent of Lowell, while the 
adoption of a specialised, or even invented, lingo has the 
sanction of the inimitable Artemus Ward. 


The mention of Artemus Ward induces us to observe that 
on the occasion of the appearance of Mr. Dooley’s first volome 
we were quite unjustly accused of having placed the Chicago 
saloon-keeper in the same category as the genial “ showman,” 
Unjustly, for we attempted no comparison between the 
two writers, and were careful to distinguish their spheres, 
Artemus Ward being primarily a humourist and Mr. Dooley 
a satirist. For the rest, it may be noted that Artemus Ward 
had at times a strain of gentleness in him apparently alien to 
his successor—we say “ apparently ” advisedly, for humour is 
so divine and omnipotent a gift that no man may put bounds 
to it—while in his most farcical papers he would suddenly 
lapse into a vein of the deepest earnestness, — witness 
that striking passage in ‘The Draft in Baldinsville,” which 
we make no excuse for quoting at the present moment:— 
“This war hain’t been too well managed. We all know that, 
What then? Weareall inthe same boat—if the boat-goes 
down, we go down with her. Hence we must all fight. It 
ain’t no use to talk now about who caused the war. That's 
played out. The war is upon us—upon us all—and we mast 
all fight. We can’t ‘ reason’ the matter with the foe—only with 
steel and lead. When, in the broad glare of the noonday sun, 
a speckled jackass boldly and maliciously kicks over a peanut- 
stand, do we ‘reason’ with him? I guess not. And why 
‘reason’ with those other Southern people who are tryin to 
kick over the Republic? Betsy, my wife, says so too. I 
have great confidence in A, Linkin. The old fellow’s heart 
is in the right place, and his head is clear. There’s bin 
sum queer doins by sum of his deputies—civil and military— 
but let it pass. We must save the Union. And don’t let us 
wait to be drafted. The Republic is our mother. For God’s 
sake, don’t let us stop to draw lots to see which of us shall go to 
the rescue of our wounded and bleeding mother.” Artemus 
Ward, as the passage we have quoted sufficiently proves, was 
too ardent a patriot to be a great satirist, though he 
occasionally deviated into satire with the happiest results, 
The conditions of American public life have altered in 
the last generation, and that alteration is accurately re 
flected in the altered standpoint of the later humourist. 
Artemus Ward, though an extravagant, was invariably a 
kindly critic. Mr. Dooley, though we do not say he oversteps 
the bounds of legitimate criticism -unless we except the 
insinuation involved in the allusion to Colonel Roosevelt as 
Teddy Rosenfelt—is seldom a genial critic, and his occasional 
lapses into the domain of sentiment, as in the picture of 
Clancy, the optimist, are not altogether convincing. Again, 
while Artemus Ward was primarily occupied with humanity, 
Mr. Dooley’s world is almost exclusively peopled with 
politicians. And he (we mean, of course, by “he” the ideal 
character and not the author) is interested in politics from 
no patriotic motive, but because of the excitement and 
stir and sport ofthe thing. Here, however, comes in the great 
advantage he possesses over his forerunner as a satirist. 
He never forgets that, although an American politician, be 
is an Irishman at heart, and this is what gives detachment 
to his view and excuses the candour of his criticism. He can 
say things of Americans and Enylishmen which, if divested 
of the brogue and of a certain Hibernian exuberance of ex- 
pression, might merely irritate his hearers. Take, for example, 





anomalies of the expansionist policy, or the excesses of 





the admirable satire on the Anglo-Saxon alliance-mongers 
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I the description of Lord Charles Berestord as 
Wg sort iv advance agent iv the White Man’s Barden Thrajeedy 
Company,—two little Evas, four bundherd millyon Topsies, 
six hundberd millyon Uncle Toms.” Mr. Dooley “ knowed 
pis father well,—a markess be thrade, an’ a fine man. Char-les 
wint to sea early; but he’s now in th’ plastherin’ basiness — 
comentin’ th’ ’liance iv th’ United States an’ England.” Then 
follows an admirable burlesque of the mixture of captious 
jsm and interested affability of the British snob :—‘‘ Ye 
whelps, foolish and frivolous people, cheap but thrue-hearted 
an’ insincere cousing...... ‘tis little ye know about 
anything. Ye ar-re a disgrace to humanity. Ye love th’ 
dollar betther thin ye love annything but two dollars. Ye 
ar-re savage but inthrestin’. Ye misname our titles. . . 
Ye have desthroyed our language. ..... Ye ar-re mussy at 
th’ table, an’ ye have no religion. But ye ar-re whelps 
iy th’ ol’ line. Those iv ye that ar-re not our 
prothers-in-law we welcome as brothers. Ye annoy us 
so much ye must be mimbers iv our own family.” That 
is a really wonderful touch, and hardly less good is the 
description of the Americans as feeling “like a long-lost 
brother that’s been settin’ outside in th’ cold f’r a week, an’ 
is now ast in to supper—an’ sarched at the dure f’r deadly 
weapons.” Mr. Dooley is evidently no believer in formal 
alliances, and yet if we cannot claim him as a lover of 
England, or indeed as more than a very candid friend, we may 
console ourselves with the reflection that there is a world of 
difference between his scarifying treatment of the French 
and the on the whole good-humonred ridicule which he pours 
on the blatant Britisher. For after all his great hero, ‘‘ Cousin 
George”—Admiral Dewey—the calm, imperturbable man of 
action who, in Artemus Ward’s phrase, never “slops over,” is 
indistinguishable from the Anglo-Saxon ideal of efficiency. 
If he hits us hard, he hits his fellow-Americans—President 
McKinley, Mr. Alger, and General Shafter, to mention 
none others—a great deal harder, and, in any case, as Sir 
Edward Grey said on Wednesday, we can stand a great 
deal of criticism. And if, to quote a classic phrase, he shows 
inthe great case of England v. Ireland a good deal of “ the 
natural resentment of a quick-witted race at being governed 
by a stupid one,” he never betrays any venom. He may be 
a Home-ruler, but he does not share the views of Mr. Davitt, 
jast as, though obviously an anti-expansionist, he does not 
scruple to laugh at the outbursts of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. 
Dooley, in a word, is anything but an extremist, and the 
exuberance of his style must not blind us to the fact that—if 
We except an occasional prejudice against individuals—he is a 
sane and sagacious critic, and as determined a foe as the New 
York Hvening Post itself to the national fault of excess. 

But our chief debt to Mr. Dooley is that he is one of the 
very few writers of the day who have the priceless gift of com- 
pellng laughter,—take, for example, such fantasias as “ The 
Hay Fleet,” the inimitable imaginary interview between 
Admiral Dewey and Lieutenant Hobson, of ‘ Merrimac’ fame, 
@ the parody of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The dramatised 
burlesque of the Dreyfus case is a really wonderful piece of 
sustained and deadly ridicule-—When “ Matther Blamange”’ 
objects to certain witnesses being sworn, “‘ They must be 
sworn,’” retorts the President. “‘How the divvle can they 
perjare thimsilves if they aren’t sworn ?’”—We are indebted 
to him, again, for pillorying the effeminacy of the “dude,” 
and in general for adopting an attitude of wholesome 
Philistinism towards the inopportune manifestations of the 
artistic temperament. That he will be universally popular 
18 not to be expected: satirists never can be; but it is of 
good augury that he has succeeded in evoking aversion much 
in the same quarters as Mr. Kipling, of whom, by the way, 
he is anything but a .enient critic. Lastly, we have little 
doubt that Mr. Dooley has “come to stay.” His second book 
is on the lines of his first, but there is not the slightest sign 
that he has come anywhere near exhausting the peculiar vein 
of caustic drollery of which he is the fortunate monopolist. 
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THE “SIXTH SENSE” IN ANIMALS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News states that a 
lady residing in the hotel at Amalfi, the day before 
the landslip, refused to stay there for another night because 
she was certain that the earth was moving, and compares this 
Sensitiveness with the observations of the symptoms of unrest 





and apprehension shown by domestic animals before the 
serious earthquake of 1897 in the Riviera. The facts then 
observed correspond generally with those remembered in the 
case of other great disturbances of earth and air. A number 
of cases are given in which horses, dogs, a monkey, and even 
ducks, showed signs of panic for a day, two days, or even 
longer, before the last great earthquake. A lady at Nice 
remarked the bad condition of the horse she usually drove, 
and told her coachman to take it home and to bring another 
in a brougham from the livery stables for her. The hired 
horse seemed as timid and as weak as her own. The driver 
then said that all the animals were “off their feed.” A 
monkey and other pets at a villa near Villefranche, on 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before the shock which destroyed 
much life and property, refused to enter the house where 
they were generally anxious to come, They were all spirit- 
less, dull, and scared. A small lapdog which usually sat on 
the arm of its master’s chair at meals refused to occupy its 
usual seat. But perhaps the most striking evidence that 
the animals were in a state of fear was that the cows in 
the dairies supplying the coast resorts seemed terrified, and 
the quantity and quality of the milk suffered. As the farmers 
and peasants of that district are noted for their skill and 
knowledge in dairying, small facts of this kind affecting the 
yield of milk and butter would almost certainly be noticed 
and remembered. 


The Daily News correspondent is probably quite right in 
attributing to the lady who refused to stay longer in the 
hotel at Amalfi a share in the same prescience exhibited by 
the animals. The high degree of sensibility, more common 
in woman than in man, would account for this. This sensi- 
tiveness to earth tremors is necessarily uncommon among 
persons not living in the earthquake zones, They might 
feel a sense of insecurity and of impending danger, but 
be unable, owing to previous inexperience, to assign a 
definite reason for their ma/azse. But after the first shocks 
of earthquake in that particular disturbance in the Riviera, 
those who had experienced it instantly became intensely 
sensitive to the approach of the subsequent shocks, of which 
there were many. In other words, the same “ prescience” 
was acquired in an incredibly short time, and became a source 
of great nervous depression and anxiety. If human beings, 
with their many interests and preoccapations, become acutely 
sensitive to these earth tremors, it is more than probable that 
animals, with their few and simple objects of thought to dis- 
tract their minds from the physical world, and especially 
domestic animals, which are free from the two anxieties 
which do occupy the minds of wild animals—namely, the 
fear of enemies and the search for food—should be in- 
stantaneously aware of these coming disturbances. More- 
over, earthquake has a peculiarly terrifying effect on 
animals. They fear the actual movement of the earth, and 
the terror which some dogs exhibit in thunder-storms is 
attributable in all probability, not to the sound, but to the 
vibration which this sets up. In very heavy thunder-storms 
in the Alps the Swiss cattle, which wander at will on the 
upper pastures, come galloping down the rocky paths to their 
milking ground, the example being usually set by “la mére,” 
the mistress cow of the herd. The goats and sheep often 
follow them, and it is noted that they do this as a rule only 
when there is very severe thunder,—not in ordinary rain- 
storms. During the disastrous series of earthquakes which 
took place at Agram each shock was preceded, first by a 
general crowing of the cocks, and next by the howls of 
dogs, and of cats, the latter animals for once losing their 
wonted superiority to everyday events and making a doleful 
tumult. This outcry of fear in the animal world before earth- 
quakes has obviously been part of the ordinary tradition of 
Italy for twenty centuries :— 

“Sub pedibus mugire solum et juga cepta moveri 


Silvarum, viseque canes ululare per umbram 
Adventante dea.” 


In the Himalayas the hillmen believe that the animals are 
endowed with prescience of earthquakes that they may warn 
mankind. There is some curious evidence that even in this 
country animals are aware of earthquake shocks when these 
are not detected by our unexpectant and blunter senses. 
Not long ago it was reported that there was a shock of earth- 
quake one night at Newmarket. The report met with very 
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little credence; but evidence of a curious kind came from 
some of the racing stables. It was asserted by the “ boys” 
and some of the men there employed that the horses were 


: ae 
prescience of disturbances of earth and air, but to explain 
the means by which a tiny golden-crested wren will fly acrosg 
the North Sea on a winter night, and come flickering in gt 


extremely and unaccountably uneasy, that they kicked and | daybreak over the billows at that particular point of sandhills 
neighed in an unusual way, and that some were obviously | or shingle which the other and swift-flying birds have alwayg 


frightened and upset next morning, ; 


We do not know whether the chalk range which rans from 
teading, down the Chilterns, and across the East Midlands 
towards Newmarket, is reputed to be more subject than other 
parts of England to earth tremors; but there is some reason 
to think that this is the case, the evidence being partly based 
on the movements of water and partly derived from the 
behaviour of animals, At Shirburn Castle, near Watling- 
ton, under the Chilterns, the shock of the earthquake at 
Lisbon was distinctly felt, and the waters of the deep moat 
which surrounds the house were seen to rise on one side and 
sink on another. What the effect of this earthquake shock 
may bave been upon domestic animals kept near the Castle is 
not recorded. But on the same chalk range, which over- 
hangs Shirburn and extends along the Thames as far as 
Caversham, one of the most extraordivary and universal 
panics ever known among domestic animals in this country 
occurred quite recently, a panic which can only be 
explained on the supposition that they felt the pre- 
monition of an earthquake, or one of those subterranean 
sounds which sometimes precede earthquakes. These hills 
are a series of sheep farms, the flocks being part of the 
regular local system of agriculture. One morning the 
greater number of the flocks, which had been left safe in 
their folds, were found to have broken out. In some cases 
they were scattered or had wandered to a distance, but little 
loss resulted. It is not uncommon for sheep to stampede at 
night. They will do so if an escaped stag comes to look at 
the flock, or if strange dogs approach the fold. But 
when the shepherds met at the next big sheep fair and com- 
pared notes, it was found that the range of country over 
which this panic had occurred was far too extensive for any 
such belief to be possible. Nor could it have been mere 
coincidence. The local papers contented themselves with 
chronicling the fact, without suggesting a reason. That no 
earthquake-shock was felt does not make it impossible that 
the sheep felt or heard some of the common premonitions of 
earthquake. The roaring sound which sometimes precedes a 
shock has been heard by human ears at a distance of nearly 
one hundred and sixty miles from the disturbed area. It is 
known also that these sounds were once heard for a month 
in Mexico, with no subsequent shock at all. Itis well known 
that many sounds, such as the squeaking of bats and the 
rustle of the grasshopper, are not audible to the ears of some 
persons, though easily heard by others, Nothing is more 
probable than that the whisperings of earth and air, to which we 
are deaf, are heard by the keener animal ears, The supposi- 
tion that they have a “sixth sense,” a hypothesis which 
arouses a degree of irritation difficult to account for in some 
minds, need not be raised in this case any more than in the 
instances in which animals are obviously conscious of coming 
storms. If many human beings are uneasy at such times, 
and declare that they “feel” a thunder-storm coming, there 
need be no doubt whatever that many animals are far longer, 
earlier, and more acutely alive to the heat and electric ten- 
sion before a coming cyclone. The almost simultaneous 
appearance of birds migrating to Northern regions from 
distant latitudes, when the frost has given in the far North, 
is now known to be due to their sensitiveness to the rise of 
temperature which occurs over great areas, and which they in- 
stantly readasasummons. Meantime, we have as yet nothing 
morethan conjecture to account for the power of direction when 
birds are migrating. If they made their journeys by day- 
light, the great height at which they are able to fly might 
account for their performances. They could possibly see far 
enough to guide them from point to point, or watch others 
flying, as the vu!tares watch other valtares moving to their 
prey from the high planes of air. But while they fly by night, 
and often only at a little height above the surface of the 
water, we can hardly believe that sight is used. Moreover, 
pigeons, even when trained over certain spaces of land and 
sea, can only fly and use this acquired knowledge as long as 


selected as their most suitable alighting place, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE GOVERNMENT, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you allow one who is a constant reader of your 
paper, and who recognises your desire to be always fair and 
impartial, to protest against a certain feature of your article 
of last week on Lord Lansdowne? I write with the know. 
ledge which only comes from close official and personal 
contact, and do not therefore pretend to the cold judgment 
of the stranger. For this reason I abstain from comment on 
the views contained in the article, and from expressing views 
of my own; though Iam convinced that a fuller knowledge 
of the inner history of the War Office during the last five 
years would very great modify your verdict. My present 
object is simply to traverse most emphatically your assump. 
tion that Lord Lansdowne has taken an easy view of his 
responsibilities, that he has (to use your own words) 
“regarded his duties rather as those of a figurehead 
chairman of a great charitable or ornamental corporation 
than as those of the Minister on whom the efficiency 
of the Army depends, and on whose exertions was staked the 
safety of the nation.” This is a grave charge to bring 
against any Minister; and I wish to state in the most positive 
manner, and any one who really knows Lord Lansdowne and his 
work at the War Office will bear me out, that it is absolutely 
the reverse of the fact. I have, indeed, beard the criticism 
that Lord Lansdowne, from an over-conscientious sense of 
duty, takes too much upon his own shoulders, and thereby 
dulls the sense of responsibility in his subordinates. Without 
admitting the trath of this criticism, I mention it because it 
is so wholly incompatible with the strange conclusion at 
which you have urrived. I say with confidence that no 
Secretary of State for War has ever worked harder than 
Lord Lansdowne. Few have spent themselves so freely, 
and with so little personal incentive. He has a most heavy 
and responsible burden upon him. To those who know the 
man the charge that he bears it, or has borne it, lightly or per. 
functorily is simply amazing. Whatever the verdict of history 
may be as to the success or non-success of his administration 
of the War Office, and I venture to remind you that the time 
for a final verdict is not yet, Lord Lansdowne is at leasta 
very embodiment of the precept “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
ADLATUS. 





[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter. We can 
only say that, granted Lord Lansdowne’s devotion to duty, 
which we are quite ready to grant, he must be judged, like 
other men, by results, not intentions. He has been absolutely 
supreme at the War Office for five years, and, as our corre- 
spondent says, has been exceptionally active, and yet the War 
Office has not made the Army efficient for the purposes for 
which it exists. Of course Lord Lansdowne must not be 
blamed for errors in the field, either of strategy or of tactics, 
The general responsibility in regard to matters such as the 
lack of sufficient artillery, the lack of mounted men, and the 
lack of transport must, however, be borne by the Secretary of 
War.—Ep. Spectutoi.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—When the present Government, five years ago, curtailed 
the powers of the Commander-in-Chief, it at the same time 
empowered the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
chiefs at the War Office to take the direct opinion of the 
Adjatant-General, the Quartermaster-General, and other 
high officials under Lord Wolseley when it suited them to do 
so on any matter, without consulting the Commander-in- 
Chief in the first instance. It is the abuse of power in this 


daylight lasts. If we are to fall back on the hypothesis of | ill-advised system that has gone far to undermine the 





the sixth sense, we must employ it, not to account for animal | efficiency of our War Department, and has really weakened 
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Lord Lansdowne’s grasp of the reins of office. For a long | 


time past the War Office and the Horse Guards have not 
worked in unison, and these Departments in Pall Mali have 
notably for the past year been more or less a house divided 
against itself. The pernicious practices that have been car- 
ried on have been calculated to strike at the very foundation 
of any system, whether civil or military, and to break the chain 
of all responsibility. You have pointed ont two instances 
that have demonstrated of late Lord Lansdowne’s indecision 
of official character, but if we are to credit the rumours that 
have been current for the past three months, it is absolutely 
clear that it has been the want of transport that has obliged 
our generals to keep to their lines of railway, and denied 
them the power of making any extensive turning movements, 
The delay as regards transport has been attributed to 
the fact that although early in June a large sum of 
money was in the hands of the Financial Department 
of the War Office for the purpose of purchasing mules in 
the event of their being required, no mules were pur- 
chased until August. For some time past, therefore, we 
have been reaping the fruits of this ill-advised delay on 
the part of the War Office, of which Lord Lansdowne is the 
responsible head, and must therefore be held responsible.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Mars, 

[We have been obliged to shorten our correspondent’s 
letter. —Ep. Spectator.) 





THE CAPE DUTCH. 
(To Tur EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The papers have lately been urging the expediency of 
enforcing the extreme penalty of the law on the Queen’s 
Dutch subjects taken in arms. Those who take this view 
have, of course, every right to be heard, but should we not 
recognise at the same time that in a matter of such far- 
reaching importance longer views have at least an equal 
claim to consideration ? Cape Dutch and Cape English are 
equally subjects of the Queen, and the political ‘purist is 
within his rights in claiming an identical penalty, in the case 
of treason, from both. Yes, but is there not room even here 
to differentiate? The loyalty, on the outward observance of 
which it is proposed to insist so strenuously, is little more 
than the creature of an implied contract. It was handed over, 
like the soil itself, to the British Crown, as the prize of war, 
not by the people themselves, but by outside negotiators and 
statesmen, in return (no Englishman who knows the meaning 
of the privilege of so subscribing himself will deny it) for the 
implied consideration that sooner or later we should succeed in 
winning it. Have we succeeded hitherto? Noone but a mere 
partisan will deny that—at least daring the latter half of 
our occupation of the Colony—we have tried. But if one 
solid fact emerges from the present chaos it is that the tie of 
blood still holds the field against all competitors in South 
Africa. The delicate plant of loyalty which, but so lately as 
the accession of the Schreiner Ministry to power a year ago, 
was putting forth many promising leaves, has, from causes 
with which I am not here concerned, shown signs of shrinking 
back upon itself. Will it be good gardening to water it with 
blood? Let us be careful not to sacrifice the interests of 
that Imperial idea, the very sheet-anchor of which is not 
force but spontaneous preference, to any supposed exigencies 
ofthe moment. All white people from the Zambesi to the 
Cape will shortly be our fellow-subjects. A preference for 
the British flag over any other in the hearts of a vast majority 
of the white inhabitants is the only garrison it will be safe 
to leave there.—I am, Sir, &c., E. C. TREVILIAN. 


[We entirely agree with our correspondent, and would 
treat the Cape Datch who take up arms against us as the 
Northerners treated the Southernersin America, Cape Dutch- 
men, however, who do not come into the open and fight 
fair, but act as spies, and give secret aid to the enemy, must 
be dealt with on quite a different footing,—granted, of course, 
that their treachery is properly proved.—Ep. Spectatoy. | 





THE EVILS OF WAR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Without entering into the theological aspects of the 
question, may one not be allowed to protest against the 
lopsided rhetoric on the virtues of war quoted by Spectutc 








correspondents? There are, it is true, worse evils than war; 
but is not war a more or less preventible evil in the sense of 
its being an offence against the common-sense of mankind ? 
I venture to submit that war is not the only or even the best 
school of heroism or of duty, and that much of the talk as to 
its virtues is analogous to saying that it is better to feed 
recklessly and take a regular supply of pills than to be careful 
in diet and as far as possible to avoid medicine. Let us admit 
that it is a necessary evil, and has the qualities of its defects, 
but let us never forget that it is a clumsy and wasteful method 
of settling disputes. Patriots would be better employed in 
trying to preserve the best diplomatic traditions of the 
country and a certain sense of political morality than in 
seeking to persuade themselves and others that intermittent 
slaughter is essential to the soundness of the national 
organism. Some of the clerical proposals in this connec- 
tion recall the old story of the woman praying for Welling- 
ton’s success just before Waterloo, who, when reminded that 
French women might be praying on the other side, inquired, 
“And how’s the Almighty to understand their lingo? ”—I 
am, Sir, &c., A WoULD-BE QUAKER. 





THE WAR AND THE CHURCHES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—With reference to your reply to Mr. Pratt in the 
Spectator of January 20th, it seems proper to point ont that 
Luke xxii. 35, 36, gives the authority of the Lord Jesus for 
war in self-defence, since J/is Kingdom was rejected. “ When 
Isent you forth...... lacked ye anything? They said, 
Nothing. And he said to them, But now he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his cloke and buy one.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth. A. McKenzie. 





AMERICAN SENTIMENT ON THE WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—It may interest you to learn what is the public senti- 
ment in Boston and vicinity on your war with the Boers. 
Nearly every one I meet, unless he be an Irishman, believes 
that the preponderance of right is on your side, that your 
success will make for civilisation, and that the generous sym- 
pathy of your people and friendly neutrality of your Govern- 
ment during the Spanish-American Wardeserve a hearty return 
in kind. I regret to say that I cannot speak for New York 
City and the country as far west as the Missouri River, but 
the opinion of people of English descent in New York and in 
the northern part of that vast territory probably does not differ 
from that of their ancestors in New England. I hope that 
before this reaches you we shall hear of an English victory. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., James Forp RHODES. 


$92 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I am glad to see the Spectator return to this question. 
I hope it is true, as you say, that ‘‘Churchmen are increas- 
ingly ready to accept, and even to propose, arrangements by 
which the special grievances felt by Nonconformists in the 
country districts under the present system may be mitigated 
or removed.” Those grievances, as you know, Sir, are 
mainly :—(1) that, if the Nonconformist parents wish for 
religious education in a national school, they have no 
guarantee that it will be such as they approve; (2) that Non- 
conformists are boycotted from the teaching profession in 
those schools, Churchmen, on theother hand, complain that 
in Board-schools sufficient consideration is not paid to the 
religious views of parents. It seems, however, invariably for- 
gotten in this controversy that the National Society is still 
working with trust deeds which enact religious education 
“ without regard to the religious sentiments of the parents.” 1 
am quoting from the trust deed of the Swaffham National 
Schools, 1838. The National Society has power either to alter 
suo motu, or to recommend on each body of trustees the 
removal of enactments like this which savour of religious 
persecution. And till that Society takes up the question 
candidly in the huge numbers of schools under its authority, 
it cannot honestly appeal to Parliament for the alteration of 
a similar grievance in Board-schools,—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Lee-Wanrwir. 


Swaffham. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your instructive article, 


a 
far we are prepared to meet them if they come upon ag 
unexpectedly,—I mean, such as have been frequently alluded 


To a Wesleyan minister the subject is of peculiar interest; it | to of late, viz, a strong Continental combination againgt 
is of painful interest because no loyal son of Wesley desires | England involving possible attempts at invasion. The 


to be in conflict with the Anglican Church. May I point out 
that tke position of the Churchman, so ably stated in your 
article, does not seem to touch the point of difficuity felt by 
the Nonconformist ? It betrays no willingness to withdraw the 
clergyman from the “voluntary” school. The readiness to 
make concessions as to the control of the secular teaching 
manifests a generous disposition which will be fully appre- 
ciated in Nonconformist circles—it is required, by the way: 
that the Trusts of all schools erected by and from the 
Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund shall provide for public 
representation on the Committee of Management—but this 
is not the sphere in which the difficulties are insurmountable, 
Take a significant fact. Thousands of Wesleyan Methodists, 
the reality of whose religion is above suspicion, would rather 
send their children to Board-schools than to Anglican schools. 
Why? Because in the Board-school they have every 
reason to believe that the teachers’ influence will be 
religious witbout being in any sense denominational, whereas 
in the Anglican school the children will be under the influence 
of clergymen and their curates, whose views touching 
“dissent” the parents know only too well. One cannot 
wonder that Wesleyans as eagerly as Churchmen desire their 
boys and girls to be loyal to the Church of their fathers, 
Perhaps I shall not be considered presumptuous if I enclose 
copies of two or three resolutions of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference on this all-important question.— I am, Sir, &c., 
Hipperholme, Halvfaz. J. Epwarp HarLow. 





Minutes OF CONFERENCE, 1899. 

Resolutions of 1891 and 1895 ~The Conference directs that its 
declaration made in 1891, and repeated in 1895, be reprinted as 
follows :— 

(1) “That the primary object of Methodist policy in the matter 
of elementary education is the establishment of School 
Boards everywhere, acting in districts of sufficient area, 
and the placing of a Christian unsectarian school within 
reasonable distance of every family. This is of special 
importance in rural districts, where our people have no 
alternative to the compulsory attendance of their children 
in Anglican schools.” 

(2) “That there should be no increased grant of public funds, 
whether from the loval rates or from the Imperial taxes, to 
denominational schools, unless that increased grant is 
accompanied by adequate and representative public 
management.” 

(3) “ That no national system of education which shall exclude 
from the day schools the Bible, and religious instruction 
ther-from by the teachers, suited to the capacities of the 
children, will meet the necessity of the country.” To this 
third resolution the Conference of 1899 added the words— 
“And that the introduction of any Catechism into the 
Board-schools is highly objectionable.” 

[We fear that in the past it too often happened that the 
power and influence of Church schools were used unfairly, 
and even oppressively. We do not, however, believe that at 
the present day there is any risk of such action, and we 
think that Nonconformists, realising, as we fully a mit they 
do, the vast importance of religious teaching, should banish 
their former suspicions, and consider only the main issue. Of 
course, they must require the most absolute guarantees against 
unfair use being made of any support given by them to 
Church schools, but they ought to hear and consider the 
proposals of the Church party, and not assume that they 
must necessarily be either useless or deceptive. We cannot 
continue this controversy.—ED. Spectator. ] 





OUR UNPREPAREDNESS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—So fur as it has gone, this war has repeated the lesson 
of all former wars as to unpreparedness, and we must only 
hope again that the lesson will be read, marked, and inwardly 
digested, not only by the public, but by the Government, to 
the end that our house will be put in order, and that the 
simplest of all principles regarding preparedness during 
peace for the possible eventualities of war will not this time 
be ignored—without entering into the discussion as to whose 
fault it has been, as that awaits solution at a future date I 


trust, and not in the midst of war’s alarms. It is far better | of War” (p. 32).—I am, Sir, &c., 


very praiseworthy proposition for augmenting our home 
resources for defence put forward by the Earl of Wemyss, 
and also in the articles of the Spectator, ought seriously 
to be considered, and if possible without delay brought 
into practical use by War Office organisation. Is this 
being done? Besides, and even in advance of this, 
let us hope that there exist at that Department fully deve. 
loped arrangements, with strategical plans, for the defence 
of the vulnerable parts of our coasts, and especially for 
the defence of London, and of our sea-coast centres of 
commerce. On former so-called scares, I remember this 
subject being urged on the then Government by public 
acclaim, and if I mistake not, following the practice of 
the German Scientific War Department, ours was credited 
with having undertaken the task of preparing Great Britain’s 
defensive scheme on similar lines. What I should, therefore, 
very much desire to ascert in is, if such was the case, and if 
so, to what extent, and with what result, any satisfactory 
scheme has been reached. Not only would this information be 
very satisfactory to the country, but, and without any revela. 
tions on detail, it would be useful as an objective hint, to our 
possible enemies. Would it be too much to ask some 
prominent Member of Parliament to interrogate the Under: 
Secretary of State for War on these subjects as early as 
possible after the meeting of Parliament, and to insist on a 
categorical reply, “ Yes ” or “ No,” to the questions alluded to? 
Then we should better understand where we are.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALEX. ELLIOT, Major-General, K.0,B, 
386 Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 





MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] > 
S1r,—I note in your number for January 20th that a corres 
spondent signing himself “ A Student of History” makes a 
personal appeal to me to tell him “why the pendulum of 
victory all through the ages has swang to and fro between 
the opposite qualities of solidity and mobility,” why at one 
moment heavy cavalry, at another heavy infantry, at another 
horse-archers have seemed to dominate the military world, 
It is impossible to compress the whole art of war into a 
paragraph, but if we must put things shortly I suppose that 
the answer to his question is that every successful form of 
fighting is ultimately pressed to an exaggerated extreme 
by the unintelligent copyists of the original inventor 
and fails when some new device is tried against it 
Philip of Macedon smashed through the line of Greek 
Hoplites by his massive phalanx. Therefore the descen- 
dants of his generals made the phalanx deeper and 
heavier till it could not mancenvre at all, so that it fell 
a helpless victim at Cynoscephalae and Pydna to the more 
lightly compacted and agile legion. The Romans, fail of the 
belief that their legionary array could go anywhere and do 
anything, utterly neglected their horsemen, with the result 
that they suffered bloody defeats when attacked by a great 
cavalry general like Hannibal, or beset on all sides by the 
horse-archers of the Parthians. But it was not till A D. 37 
that the legion got its death-blow from the flank charge of 
the Gothic knights at Adrianople. The horseman then 
reigned supreme for nearly a thousand years till Courtray, 
Crecy, and Morgarten showed that mere cavalry sbock 
tactics, unintelligently applied, failed before strong positions, 
or rapid arrow-fire, or solid clamps of sprarmen. Then fora 
space the English archer and the Swiss pikeman were 
supreme in the military world, till both found their doom in 
the improving fire of field artillery. The defensive tactics of 
the Englishmen and the offensive tactics of the Swiss 
eolumns both failed under the irresistible blast of cannon balls, 
as Formigny and Marignano showed. And sothe “swing of 
the pendulum” goes on. At present it is swinging towards 
excessive entrenchment, a tendency that it has taken twice 
before. The tactics which lock up whole armies in lines ex- 
tending for tens of miles cannot be final. Your correspondent 
will find the passage that he quotes from Procopius com- 
mented on in the second chapter of my “ History of the Art 
C. Oman. 





to look ahead for possible contingencies, and ascertain how 
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RIFLE RANGES AND RIFLE OLUBS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Attendance for some fifteen years at the annual 
meetings of the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon 
and Bisley, and familiar intercourse with the men who go to 
those meetings, has inspired me, although I am not more 
than a fair shot with a rifle, with a keen interest in rifle- 
shooting, and has provided me with some small store of 
knowledge on the subject. In particular it has caused me to 
realise the existence of a good many delusions concerning 
the scope and the objects of the National Rifle Association. 
upon which point there can be no doubt, and it has compelled 
me toarrive at views concerning the conditions imposed in 
competitions by military advisers which are not the views of 
military men, and perhaps none the worse for that. The 
points I desire to make are in many respects distinct, and 
hardly form part of one coherent argument, but I think they 
are all forcible :— 

(1) Nothing, apparently, will disabuse the public mind of the 
idea that the annual meetings of the National Rifle 
Association are intended to encourage rifle-shooting among 
Volunteers and Regulars only. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there are numerous competitions open to “all- 
comers,” and there would be many more such if there 
were more “all-comers.” 


(2) Numerous commanding officers of Volunteers deliberately 
discourage their men from what they deem to be excessive 
devotion to rifle-shooting. They use “shooting-man” as 
a term of contempt; they imply, indeed they say, that 
such a man is a ‘“‘pot-hunter.” In some cases this is true, 
in the majority it is very far from the truth. But when 
the matter is looked at from a common-sense point of view, 
it seems to me to make little difference why a man has 
learned to shoot. The important thing is that he should 
possess the ability. 


(3) A vast amount of sheer nonsense is talked about the appli- 
ances which Volunteers use at Bisley. In this matter I would 
allow greater, not lesser, scope. If there were an effective 
wind-gauge I should say :—‘ By all means use it, and use 
also telescopic sights, which are perfectly practical, a spirit- 
level behind the ordinary back-sight, and even the elevated 
and supplemental sight fixed on to the butt, which con- 
verts the *303 into a match rifle capable of being used in 
the back position as effectively as any other rifle of the 
day.’ My reasons are briefly these. With such appliances 
you can hit a man, with reasonable certainty, if you are a 
good shot, three times out of five at a thousand yards 
Without them you cannot. It is the hits that matter; the 
misses do not count. I shall be told that the appliances 
are delicate; but in truth they are not very delicate, 
and if they happen to be knocked off, the rifle is still 
as good as it was without them. The fact is that 
the rifle in these days is not required to be serviceable as 
a club, and there are none of these appliances, except the 
elevated backsight, which need necessarily be injured by 
its occasional use with the bayonet fixed,—-i.e., as the shaft 
of a spear. Also “service conditions” must necessarily 
alter as ranges grow longer. Field-glasses, of course, 
should be in far more general use. They are simply 
indispensable. 

(4) Ranges. These are the main difficulty. I do not myself 
believe that more than a moderate degree of efficiency is 
likely to be obtained by practice with the Morris tube in 
smull-calibre rifles. But I do earnestly advocate generous 
expenditure in the provision of ranges on the lines sug- 
gested in your article, the exercise of reasonable generosity 
on the part of the landowning class, and the cultivation of 
some courage by the public. You cannot have in sufficient 
number ranges absolutely safe against all risk of accidents 
in a populous country. Occasionally a wild shot, dis- 
charged almost at random, will go over the top of the butt 
and travel a mile or more. But you can have reasonable 
safety ; and, in fact, we had it at Wimbledon. The closing 
of Wimbledon, although it had the good effect indirectly of 
forcing Bisley into existence, was a bad omen for rifle- 
shooting in this country. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., A Ririe-SHOOTING CORRESPONDENT. 





“HOW CAN I HELP ENGLAND?” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is, I think, absolutely certain that the present war 
will entail far-reaching changes in many directions. Let us 
hope that improvements in our system of elementary educa- 
tion may be amongst them. Probably only a limited circle 
are aware of the great progress made during the last few 
years in the training given at the schools which are under 





Home Office control; but those who, like myself, are 
managers of these schools, realise how much of this progress | 
is due to Mr. J. G. Legge, her Majesty’s Inspector of | 





R-formatory and Industrial Schools, and the writer of a 
letter that appeared in the Spectator of January 20th, A 
visit to a good Home Office schvol during its inspection by 
Mr. Legge would, I believe, be a revelation to many of the 
inspectors of her Majesty’s Education Department. In 
our own school, besides a first-class gymnastic training, 
the boys are taught rifle and bayonet drill. ‘ Unservice- 
able” arms were supplied to us three years ago by the War 
Office, on payment of 3s. 3d. per rifle and bayonet, and 
on the managers signing an undertaking not to dispose of 
the arms without obtaining War Office sanction. I am 
proud to say that our school was the first Home Office 
school to apply for and to obtain this privilege. The 
officer commanding the regimental district annually in- 
spects the school in drill and gymnastics, and I believe 
that no Home Office school supplies a larger proportion of its 
boys as recruits for her Majesty’s service, Nearly 50 per 
cent, of the boys who have left us in the past three years are 
now serving in the Navy or Army. This year a class has 
been formed for instruction in Army signalling. We also 
look forward to forming eventually a cadet company affiliated 
to the local Volunteer corps, thus obtaining serviceable rifles, 
when we can put up a Morris-tube range for ourselves, The 
chief obstacle which has hitherto stood in the way of our 
doing this has been the difficulty of finding sufficient time 
for instruction without undue interference with the time 
allotted per diem to industrial and physical training (six 
hours), school-work (three and a half hours), or the some- 
what limited play-hours (two hours) of the boys. (This time 
does not take into account the weekly half-holiday, nor 
special-leave holidays regularly given to the boys.) Owing 
to the large number of boys in Standards VI. and VIL., it is 
now suggested to allot part of the school-time of the boys 
in these standards to such special subjects as signalling and 
firing. This proposal meets with Mr. Legge’s approval, and 
during the present year I hope to see the introduction of the 
practice. Needless to say, it will be highly popular amongst 
the boys, and an incentive to industry in school-work.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. C. BURMESTER. 





SIR ALFRED MILNER AND MR. JAMES MOLTENO 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Though I have failed to obtain from you a recognition 
of the possibility of there being two opinions upon the 
matter at issue between us, I ventured to leave your readers 
to judge between us. The following quotation is from a 
letter received by a friend from Sir Edward Clarke, and I 
bave his, as well as Sir Edward’s, permission to use it. As 
your action is mentioned therein, I think that I should send it 
to you in the first instance :— 

“ As I told you when we talked about the matter, Mr. Molteno 
was perfectly justified in publishing a faithful and full report of 
his interview with Sir Alfred Milner. It was not in any sense a 
private interview, Sir Alfred Milner was aware that what took 
place was to be reported to the body of gentlemen whom Mr. 
Molteno represented, and in the circumstances which have now 
occurred I think there was good reason in the public interest 
that the statements made by Sir Alfred at that interview shouli 
be published. I think the editor of the Spectator has treated 
Mr. Molteno unjustly in this matter.” 

I have received from several of your readers spontaneous 


expressions of similar views.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy A. MoLtTEeno. 


[We shall not repeat our arguments in regard to this 
matter, but we cannot profess to bein the least shaken by 
Sir Edward Clarke’s opinion. Itis not a matter for authority. 
Each man must judge for himself what he considers to be 
honourable or dishonourable. In the case in point we do 
not experience the slightest hesitation, nor, we believe, will 
the vast majority of our readers.—EbD. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
QUENCHED is the lamp, ev’n in its flickering dear; 
We miss the light: we would not have him here; 
No carping littlenesses lift their head 
Where he is, mid the great unjealous dead. 
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He thirsted—as a thirsty land for rain— 
For Beauty, and for Good as men for gain; 
Now may he drink of the immortal tide, 
Ever athirst, and ever satisfied. 
F, W. BourDILLon. 





STEVENSON OF THE LETTERS. 
Lona, hatchet face, black hair, and haunting gaze 
That follows, as you move about the room, 
Ah, this is he who trod the darkening ways, 
And plucked the flowers upon the edge of doom— 


The bright, sweet-scented flowers that star the road 
To Death’s dim dwelling. Others heed them not, 

With sad eyes fixed upon that drear abode, 
Weeping, and wailing their unhappy lot. 


But he went laughing down the shadowed way, 
The boy’s heart leaping still within his breast, 

Weaving his garlands when his mood was gay, 
Mocking his sorrows with a solemn jest. 


The high Gods gave him wine to drink; a cup 

Of strong desire, of knowledge, and of pain, 
He set it to his lips and drank it up, 

Then smiling, turned unto his flowers again. 
These are the flowers of that immortal strain 

Which, when the hand that plucked them drops and dies, 
Still keep their radiant beauty free from stain, 

And breathe their fragrance through the centuries. 

B. Pavt Neuman. 








BOOKS. 


a eee 
A CENTURY OF SPANISH HISTORY.* 


TuIs is an excellent manual and one that was much needed. 
The ordinary idea of romantic Spain, the land of the bull- 
fight and of the mantilla, of the Moors and the Inquisition, 
still so possesses the minds of visitors and tourists, that they 
go through the country as it were blindfolded, incapable of 
correct observation, or of understanding in the least the 
people among whom they travel. A considerable help 
towards a better comprehension would be a previous perusal 
of this volume of “ The Story of the Nations.” Excellent asit 
is, the best whicb has yet been written in English on Spain 
of the nineteenth century, it is not faultless, and at the out- 
set one irritating little blemish annoys the reader,—the father 
is called by an English name, the son by his Spanish name; we 
have Charles 1V.and Fernando! There isa certain want of pro- 
portion in its parts. Too much space is given toa half-apology 
for Godoy. A more serious defect is this, that the writer 
does not bring out with sufficient distinctness the fact that 
Spain is a land of contradictions, and half its misfortunes 
come from this, You cannot say anything that is true of 
one part which is not untrue of another. Administrative 
corruption bas been the bane of the government for centuries, 
and not least in the present century; yet there are provinces 
where the administration has been as admirable and honest 
as any in Europe. The undue influence of the Church in 
politics and the excessive number of the clergy have been 
ruinous for Spain; yet there are provinces in which no 
priest was allowed to interfere in politics, or to enter a town 
where a Junta was sittiug; and if a Member was seen speak- 
ing to a priest he lost his vote for that day. In the province 
of which Loyola was a native nearly the whole Church 
patronage was in the hands of the laity, and was mostly 
elective. And not less are the physical contradictions, and 
the separations occasioned by difference of language. The 
capital is almost of necessity placed in the centre of Spain, 
and was thus of necessity removed from the proper influence 
of the richer and more civilised territories of the Northern 
frontier and of the coast. Railways are now changing this ; 
but it is a fact to be noted in every history of Spain. 
With regard to Godoy, to a careful reader Mr. Hume’s 
pages bear a snfficient refutation of his own thesis. There is 
not the slightest trace of anything like true patriotism, or even 
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omega: 
of regard for the interests of his infatuated patrone, in the 
political conduct of Godoy. The fact would be incredible jf 
it were not true; but in all the treaties and conventions 
between France and Spain made by Godoy there ig no 
stipulation of any advantage to be obtained for Spain or for 
the King, while in every one there is some distinct addition 
to the titles and wealth of Godoy. Napoleon dangled before 
him the promise of an independent principality, first the 
sovereignty of Malta, then of part of Portugal, and when he 
was arrested in his flight with the Royal family to America 
he believed that he was going to take possession of one there, 
It was almost like Sancho Panza, and his island, in real life, 
The greedy fool, the @me de boue, as Napoleon called him, at 
last surrendered his master and his master’s family, and, a 
far as he could, the land and people of Spain, into the hands 
of Napoleon at Bayonne for absolutely nothing in return, 
It is irony to set off as any compensation for this 
the works of the painter Goya, and a school of literature 
imitated from the French. Godoy’s selfish policy necessarily 
made him favour the a/rancesados, the French party, and 
these were the most cultivated people in Spain. The chief 
plea of the defenders of the Inquisition is that the master. 
pieces of Spanish literature and art were produced under its 
sway. In neither case will this apology stand. In his dealing 
with the Constitution of 1812 and the many subsequent Con. 
atitutions, Mr. Hume rightly remarks that they were nearly 
all vitiated by being modelled after French or doctrinaire 
ideals, but he does not see that this was also the reason why 
the reforms of Charles III. took no root in the land, but 
remained only as a plantation of sickly exotics. Yet there 
were then materials in Spain on which good government 
might have been engrafted. How much has been lost since 
then ? 


There is not space to review the remainder of the book in 
this detail. The chapters on the Peninsular War are rightly 
abbreviated. The traits of character which, with all his mili- 
tary genius and devotion to duty, made it almost im possible for 
Wellington to get on with Spaniards are clearly hinted at, 
His subordinates copied and exaggerated these, till at last the 
hostile French soldiery were more popular than the Allies 
who fought on the side of Spain. In the history of the 
Carlist Wars it is not sufficiently shown that the Basqnes 
were really liberal; but for the excesses of the French soldiery 
in 1794 a Republic of all the Basques, French and Spanish, 
seemed feasible. Even after that the towns remained Liberal ; 
it was not until after the suicidal neglect of the Government 
to confirm the fueros that the smaller towns fell away. This 
blindness of the Liberals to see where their true interests lay, 
their intoxicating themselves with eloquence and foreign doc- 
trinaire ideals, instead of looking for the good at home, 
has cost Spain two civil wars, fought on impossible issues, 
and has deluged the country with blood. If the note on 
p. 334 be correct, that one of the reasons why Gomez was 
imprisoned by Don Carlos was that he was “too merciful with 
his prisoners,” it casts a most lurid light on the character of 
the Pretender. He was, indeed, surpassed in cruelty by 
Cabrera, but we should place him third in diabolical cruelty 
among the partisan leaders of that war. Treating of 
Narvaez, stern and bigoted as he was, it should not have 
been omitted that to him Spain owes the establishment of the 
Guardias civiles,—the one police force that has been steadily 
honest and on the side of order in all the subsequent revolu- 
tions of the government. One great difficulty of almost all 
Spanish governments has been this,—after each victory they 
have been obliged to acknowledge and reward some of the worst 
of their opponents. After the last Carlist War Alfonso XII. 
had to recognise the nominal rank, and thus to pension, 
some of the worst adventurers who had gathered round Don 
Carlos; so there is ever something to be gained by those 
who fish in troubled waters, and find their prey in the 
calamities of their country. The remarks on the curse of 
bureaucracy, and of dependence on Government offices 
instead of honest labour, and industrial and commercial 
enterprise in Spain are most just. However it may appear 
on paper, only the smallest fraction of the produce of the 
sale of Church and municipal property has really found ite 
way into the Treasury. Canovas del Castillo has stated that 
since 1845 no Ministry has been able to get into contact with 
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the real electorate of Spaip, except in a few of the large 
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towns ; they are obliged to work through the local and provin- 
cial caciques (vide p. 553). This is the real bar to reform ; 
neither the returns of the population, nor the sur- 
reys of the land for the territorial tax, are to be trusted. 
Both are manipulated for the benefit of these caciques and 
their dependants. Perhaps our author underestimates the 
forces of reaction still present. It is difficult to know what 
they are in France, and they are certainly stronger in Spain. 
At the centenary of the death of Philip IT. preachers boldly 
put him forward as the model of good government, and 
ascribed all the misfortunes of Spain to neglect of his laws; 
and the Union of Burgos has followed on the same lines. On 
the other hand, there is little doubt that the bulk of the 
Spanish people are in favour of some kind of federal autonomy, 
whether under nominal Monarchy or Republic. The future 
is still too uncertain for so hopeful a forecast as that with 
which our anthor closes a book which shonld be read by all 
who desire any trustworthy knowledge of “ modern Spain.” 





NABOTH’S VINEYARD.* 

Dvrine the last year a curious struggle has been going on 
in North-Eastern Europe of which England seems to know 
lesa than her neighbours. A little country, which has 
enjoyed its own constitutional forms for a hundred years, 
finds itself stripped of its autonomy by the growing 
Russian craze for unification. Its complaints are disre- 
garded or travestied, and a large section of the Russian 
Press forms a kind of anti-Finnish league. It is Mr. 
Fisher’s aim in this book to state fairly the case of Fin- 
land. He professes to have no wish to attack Russia, 
for many Russians are on his side. 
a certain part of Russian officialdom has always looked 
jealously on its small neighbour, and he attempts to show 
how their attacks failed in the past and win by mis- 
representation in the present. The argument of the book 
is mainly historical. The early history of the land, the 
characteristics of the people, and the Swedish wars which 
made it the cockpit of Eastern Europe, are rapidly surveyed; 
but the constitutional development from the Charter of 
Independence of Alexander I. is analysed with great clear- 
ness and patience. 

Finland was originally a province of Sweden, but in the 
great eighteenth- century wars Swedish influence was 
weakened, and independence under Russian protection was 
offered by Catherine. At first the offer was disregarded 
but after the Treaty of Tilsit Alexander I. found himself 
compelled in his wars with Sweden to annex the frontier 
State. The Finns resisted heroically, and peace was not 
restored till Alexander had formally recognised their con- 
stitutional rights. The pupil of Madame de Staél was 
favourable to liberal institutions, and at one time planned a 
constitutional government in Russia,.so there is little to 
wonder at in this complaisance. ‘ He considered it an 
honour,” said Manneraeim, “to rule over a free people with 
laws of its own.” Under the direction of Sprengtporten, a 
Diet was summoned to settle the term of government, and it 
is to the Diet of Borgi that we must look for the legal 
basis of Finnish autonomy. Alexander became Grand Duke 
of Finland, and the country an autonomous Grand Dachy, 
though diplomatically incorporated with Rassia, and in- 
capable of entering into foreign relations. To the 
student of constitutions the Finnish Charter presents many 
features of interest. The military organisation, which the 
War Office in St. Petersburg now claims to control, was to be 
treated solely by the institutions of the Duchy. A Committee 
of State for Finland with a Finnish Secretary was established 
at Court. The constituent Assembly which effects legislative 
change is the Diet, which at first met irregularly, but after- 
ward was appointed at least once in every four years, The 
Senate is like the English Ministry, composed of the heads 
of public offices, and represents the practical Executive as 
Wellas the Supreme Court of Appeal. It is responsible to 
the Czar and not to the Diet, for the Czar is always the 
political Sovereign and the ultimate authority in financial and 
military questions, as well as the supreme fount of honour. 
His representative in Finland is the Governor-General. The 
government is in every sense a constitutional one, for while 
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the initiative may lie on many questions with the Czar, his 
will can only take effect through representative machinery. 
The Diet especially, which is a sort of French States-General 
and American Supreme Court in one, is an adequate 
guarantee for Finnish liberties, Alexander had no reason to 
repent his moderation. When Napoleon crossed the Niemen, 
so far from requiring a Russian army to ensure its loyalty, 
Finland raised three regiments of rifles which garrisoned St. 
Petersburg itself, and so left the local Russian troops free to 
march against the invader. In the proclamation of February, 
1816, the Czar reiterated his pledges to the Grand Duchy, and 
even in his sick and clouded later years he compelled Count 
Zakrevski, who had sought to manage Finland like a brigade, 
to act through the proper constitutional channels, Under 
Nicholas I. Finnish rights were left untouched, and once, in 
1827, when he was compelled to act by edict, he explained 
the necessity by the inconvenience at the moment of 
summoning a Diet. Alexander II. accepted the Constitution, 
with enthusiasm, he established some regularity in the 
meetings of the Diet, and he accepted the principle as a 
possible model for other nations under his sceptre. 


So far, then, Finland was a free, if minor, State. “We 
Finns,” said the Bishop of Borg’ at the coronation in 1856 
“although united under the same ruler as the great Russian 
Empire, are, and will remain, Finns, free to develop our 
nationality.” The first signs of reaction begin to appear 
under Alexander III. At first the Czar was friendly and 
sympathetic, but the terrorism of his later years threw him 
into the hands of officials who cared only for absolatism. 
The result of the reaction was seen in the Diets of 1885 and 
1888, when many urgent reforms were obstracted and 
Then came a series of small un- 
constitutional acts against which the Diet of 1894 drew 
up a general petition. The death of Alexander made 
no change, for Russia’s Finnish policy was now entirely 
in the hands of reactionary officials. The final attack 
was opened on August 30th, 1899, by the appointment of 
General Bobrikoff as Governor, and the famous proposal 
for the increase of armaments. An unprecedented increase 
was to be made, and it was to be made unconstitutionally by 
direct edict from St. Petersburg. And in the same month 
Count Muravieff issued the Ozar’s Peace Manifesto! We 
need not recapitulate the successive steps in the encroach- 
ment. The Finnish Senate published the February mani- 
festo, and then protested against its illegality The Czar, 
or rather the Secretary of State, chose to disregard the 
petition, and declare that Russia’s intentions were pure 
and honourable. Finland’s grievance is twofold. Military 
demands have been made which are in themselves oppres- 
sive, and they have been made in a way which 
means the downfall of all constitutional liberty. The 
people have always been jealous of their freedom, and in 
the semi-Oriental autocracy of Russia, Finland has been the 
small leaven of constitutionalism. Now this is about to 
disappear, Mr. Fisher believes that the Emperor is blameless 
and that the trath is kept from him by a ring of officials 
Against such officials and their supporters in the Russian 
Press he directs his arguments. The line taken by journalists 
of the M. Ordin type is to deny the validity of Finnish 
charters, or when this is impossible, to attack the Finnish 
interpretation of them, Mr. Fisher has shown such arguments 
to be a tissue of sophistries. 


What has happened, then, is this. A certain strong party 
in Russia, who have their minds full of Panslavism and 
Imperial unification, have long looked on Finland with dis- 
favour, and now, with the help of an ill-informed Czar and 
a reactionary officialdom, have proceeded to carry out their 
plans. The historical argument against Finnish liberty is 
disproved by Mr. Fisher with a simple citation of docu- 
ments. The theoretical argument can be attacked with 
equal ease. We can conceive a case where a Power re- 
presenting a high civilisation and a genuine political ideal 
might deprive a barbarous or degenerate neighbour of its 
liberty, and find its action justified at the bar of history. 
Bat to kill the national life of a country, if such life 
be still fresh and young, is a crime against civilisation. 
Liberty of this kind is independent of material profit; it is 
the love, as Burke said, of the little platoon in which we are 
placed, apart altogether from our possible greater advantage 
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in a larger division. Finland, which most Englishmen know 
only as the land of great lake-trout, has a hardy rural 
population, several flourishing cities, an excellent system of 
education, and an old national culture. It has two languages 
of its own, with a literature in each. The country is a 
great granite plateau, still waterlogged over the best part 
of its surface, and it takes industry and hardiness to win 
a living from the barren soil. Hence a race of thrifty 
and diligent farmers has grown up, who cling to their 
independence with all the tenacity of the Dutch under 
William the Silent or the Scots under Bruce. It is 
the land of the Xalewala, and in modern days of the 
poems of Runeberg. Its population is little more than half 
that of Scotland, but it is greater than that of either Norway 
or Denmark, and in any case it is a compact little nationality. 
Mr. Fisher has given us a careful and temperate statement 
of the Finnish claims, set forth in a simple statistical 
fashion, and utterly without rhetoric. It is right that we, to 
whom Russia must always be an object of interest, should 
understand her latest move towards unification. Moreover 
an Englishman by birth, Bishop Henry of Upsala, is 
Finland’s patron saint. 





GOOD OITIZENSHIP.* 

THIS volume of essays is at once a symptom and a stimulas, 
It gives evidence not only of the active existence of a keen 
and vivid civic conscience among persons of diverse connec- 
tions, tempers, and trainings, but of the tendency of those 
owning that kind of inspiration to draw together into more 
or less effective co-operation. It also provides to the careful, 
or even to the casual, reader a large body of considerations, 
enforcing strenuously and impressively, but without exaggera- 
tion or sensationalism, the practically universal application of 
extra-domestic obligations. And farther, to the minds aroused 
to the reality of those obligations, the book before us furnishes 
in great and most helpful variety, suggestions as to the method 
in which the individual man or woman can most usefully 
attempt to answer the call. 


Of course, these twenty-three papers are by no means all 
of equal interest or value. That could not be expected. But 
we are not quite sure whether from the general point of view 
admirably elucidated in Canon Gore’s preface—that of “an 
appeal to Englishmen to take their citizenship more 
seriously ”—the editor, Mr. J. E. Hand, was altogether well- 
advised in inserting, as they stand, some of the ablest of 
them,—at any rate without some corrective. Mr. J. A. Hob- 
son, for example, writes the chapters on Capital and Labour, 
and does so with that lucidity of style and freshness and in- 
dependence of thought which are characteristic of him. We 
welcome the acknowledgment by this acute observer that “if 
we take a broad survey of the whole industrial field, we may 
even doubt whether the majority or an increasing proportion 
of industry is ‘destined’” [as so many Socialists cheerfully 
anticipate] “to take the form of la grande industrie.” That, 
and more to the like effect, is good hearing, and to us Mr. 
Hobson’s elucidation of the more limited and human Socialist 
position, even if it does not carry conviction, is full of interest: 
Yet we cannot refrain from doubting whether it is altogether 
judicious to include in a body of writings directed to the 
object specified in the words just quoted from Canon Gore’s 
preface, an essay concluding with the profession of faith that 
involved in the “ primary duties of a civilised State” are the 
functions of stopping “all streams of private wealth which 
have their source in ‘unearned increments,” and directly 
assuming “the administration of all industrial capital which 
cannot otherwise be effectively controlled.” It is quite pos. 
sible for Englishmen to “take their citizenship seriously,” and 
to be aroused to take it more seriously than they now do, with- 
out their being in the least able to subscribe to the dogmas 
just indicated, and it would be a pity if specially earnest 
views as to civic duty were to become associated with highly 
controversial opinions on matters of legislation and adminis- 
tration. So, again, with Mr. G. L. Gomme’s argument that 
a substantial part of the taxation entailed by any scheme of 
old-age pensions may properly be raised from the revenue de- 
rived from landed and personal property, as a kind of set-off 
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—or should we say ransom P—paid by the present and futur 
possessors in view of the fact that when the great on 
closures of commons were effected no attempt was mada 
to secure any compensation to the poor for the collectiyg 
rights which were then taken from them. That is a quite 
arguable position, but it is not necessarily held by every 
Englishman who takes a high view of the responsibility of 
his citizenship, and is even ready himself to make large sagrj. 
fices, both of his means and of his time, in the interest of 
his less fortunate fellow-countrymen. 

It is with diffidence that we raise any cavil upon Canon 
Scott Holland’s beautifully worked-out argument with regard 
to the “ Obligation of Civil Law,” as being based not Upon any 
imaginary Contract, not upon any more or less elaborate 
system of Utilitarian reasoning, but upon the essentially 
social character of the individual. The point up to which he 
works is thus finely expressed :—‘ Law, then, is the ‘ codified 
expression’ of the political conscience of the community at 
large. And the community exists in and by the individuals 
who compose it. It is no abstraction. It is real in them, 
They become themselves in it, inasmuch as they are revealed 
to themselves only through the medium of the society to 
which they belong. Through its organisation their larger 
self discovers itself to itself. In this essential relationship to 
their community lies the secret of their obligation to abide by 
its verdicts.” That, as we think, is not a superficial subtlety, 
but the expression of a profound truth. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the aspiration of the Christian citizen 
will be not merely, as it must be, towards the gradual eleva. 
tion of the general conception of social justice, the gradual 
extension of the realm within which the public conscience 
operates, but also, as Canon Scott Holland desires, towards the 
steady embodiment of that moral progress in positive law. For 
our part, we should certainly desire to see the extension of the 
operation of factory legislation over parts of the industrial 
sphere to which it does not now apply. But we do not 
hope to see, or that our children will see, with the greatly-to. 
be-desired growth or revival of a sense of reciprocal duty 
between employers and employed, the enactment either of 
compulsory arbitration or of a minimum wage. We do not 
say that Canon Scott Holland avows his wish for either of 
those things, but when he looks forward to the “indefinite 
transfiguration ” of public law, so that it will come to “embody 
the most intimate and sacrificial obligations which can hold 
between citizens who consciously feel themselves to be 
members of one body,” we do not see why the points just 
mentioned should be omitted; and we are unable, as a matter 
of principle, to follow him. In this connection Dr. Rashdall, 
in his opening article on ‘‘The General Functions of the 
State” occupies what, in our view, is a sounder position. 
While emphasising the absolute right of the State to interfere 
with the individual for the general good, so long as each 
individual receives “ equality of consideration,” he lays down 
that the development of individual character is “in itself of 
primary importance,” and maintains that as “character is 
developed by acts of choice, a state of things where hardly 
anything depends on the choice of the individual cannot be 
favourable either to the intellectual or the moral development 
of human nature.” As these views appear in the first paper 
of the present volume, there can be no complaint of the scope 
given later on to Canon Scott Holland. 


And, after all, the chief purpose of the book is the 
cultivation of the sense of duty of the average citizen, 
under existing conditions of law, rather than with refer- 
ence to the promotion of legislation. Article after article 
sets forth one aspect or another of the obligations of 
“ood citizenship,” and shows on what lines of prac 
ticable activity they may be fulfilled. Few persons cal 
read such papers as those by the editor, Mr. J. E. Hand, on 
“The Housing of the Poor,’ or by Mr. Gomme on “The 
Municipality,” or by Mr. George Russell on “Christian 
Socialism and Local Government,” without having roused 
in them, at the very least, the sense, first, that it is quite 
as unworthy for a comfortable Englishman to be apathetic 
about the problems raised by the urgent needs of the private 
and public life of the poor, as it would be to regard with 
indifference the course and issues of the struggle now pro 
ceeding in South Africa; and, secondly, that the existing 
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it be 90, then, clearly, to neglect the opportunities ready to 
the citizen’s hand to influence, and in many cases directly to 
participate in, the administration of the powers and laws 
created by Parliament, is thoroughly unpatriotic. As Canon 
Barnett, in an excellent paper on “The Churchman as 
Citizen,” puts it: “The Churchman who seeks bealth for his 
city attends to the County and District Councils, and he who 
geeks its happiness attends to the Board of Guardians and 
the School Boards.” How many Charchmen, among whom 
for this purpose Canon Barnett would include all professing 
Christians, are prepared to say that they do seek either 
the health or the happiness of their city or neighbourhood ? 
The special services which may be, and often are, rendered 
by women in the sphere of local government, but the 
range of which, in London, was so lamentably curtailed 
by the action of Parliament last Session are illustrated 
in an excellent article by Miss Alice Busk. Papers, each in 
its way of most genuine value, by Miss Mona Wilson and 
Miss Ethel Portal, bring to view the work which may be done 
on various lines by private persons, and though perhaps 
specially, by no means exclusively, by women, in promoting 
the improvement of the industrial conditions under which 
women work. Miss Wilson and Mr. J. Carter, of the 
Christian Social Union, who writes on the “ Economic 
Duty of the Consumer,” take somewhat divergent views as 
to the measure of benefit to the working classes likely to 
accrue from the endeavour of consumers to limit their custom 
to“fair” shops. There is, we think, ground to believe that 
action of that kind, if carefully guided, may have real value, 
and therefore ought to be considered and, though only after 
adequate consideration, undertaken. Its operation, however, 
must for a long time fail to reach more than a very small pro- 
portion, if any, of the girls employed in factories, In that sphere 
itis the enforcement of the Factory Acts which is of prime 
importance; and Miss Wilson gives very useful suggestions 
as to ways in which private help may be, and ought to be, 
rendered to that end. We believe she is entirely right in the 
view that “the demands mude by the Factory and Workshop 
Acts on employers are far from exorbitant; the minimum of 
health and safety they are intended to secure for the workers 
is decidedly below the standard in many, or even in all, 
respects, of the better employers of labour.” That being so, 
it is evidently one of the clear obligations of “good citizen- 
ship” to promote the universal enforcement of these laws. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


WHERE mésalliances are concerned, male, as opposed to 
female, condescension has always been more popular amongst 
novelists. The lot of a beroine who marries beneath her does 
not seem to lend itself so readily to romantic treatment, and 
the results of the experiment in real life are certainly not 
encouraging to novelists, unless they happen to be professed 
agony-pilers. Mrs, Blundell (happily for readers and 
reviewers) neither belongs to this school nor to that of 
the mid-Victorian sentimentalists. She neither sees things 
all grey nor all rose-coloared, and if in the end the squire’s 
daughter makes a love-match with Simon Fleetwood—the 
son of a yeoman farmer—the apparent disparity of the 
Union is considerably modified when it is borne in mind 
that Simon’s mother was a lady of good family, and 
that he himself was edacated at Eton. In these circumstances 
Rachel Charnock, who is a most vivacious and attractive 
heroine, can hardly be credited with a desire to rival the exploit 
of King Cophetua, for Simon is not only acomely young feilow, 
but well educated to boot. Etonians may, perhaps, rather 
resent the imputation of snobbery which the author levels 
against them; we are loth to believe that any public-school 
boys—least of all well-born and well-bred boys—would have 
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boycotted the yeoman’s son in the way described in these 
pages. But with this reserve we can cordially recommend 
Yeoman Fleetwood as a very graceful and picturesque 
romance. The period chosen is that of the early decades of 
the century, and the sketches of Regency manners given in 
the closing chapters form an effective contrast to the rural 
surroundings of the earlier portions of the story. 


Mr. Algernon Gissing has a curious story to tellin A 
Secret of the North Sea, and tells it with plenty of force and 
imagination, Two neighbouring farmers on the coast of 
Northumberland, the one bluff and humorous, the other 
crafty and saturnine, have been from earliest boyhood 
engaged in a constant antagonism, in which Beadnell —-the 
humourist—has nearly always got the better of Crumstone, 
the schemer. At last Crumstone’s dull spite is kindled 
to deadly hate by a daring practical joke of which 
he is made the victim. He is a suitor for the hand 
of Janet Beadnell, his neighbour’s sister, and at the 
ceremony, which is performed across the border by a 
blacksmith, Beadnell substitutes for his sister, who insists 
on being veiled, a country girl who has been betrayed by 
Crumstone. The bridegroom, who immediately deserts his 
wife, devotes his life to schemes of vengeance on Bradnell. 
To that end he amasses wealth, and compasses the ruin of his 
neighbour, but by a strange irony of fate falls in love with 
Beadnell’s daughter Lylliard, who marries him simply for 
the purpose of avenging her father, and by her scorn, in- 
difference, and indomitable will succeeds so completely in 
cowing her husband that he breaks down in mind and body, 
and leaving home, perishes in a snow-storm. His last moments, 
however, are soothed by the presence of his daughter, the 
child of his neglected wife, who marries Beadnell’s son, while 
Lylliard, Cramstone’s widow, speedily consoles herself with 
the son of a neighbouring squire, a young Oxford man. We 
cannot say that Mr. Gissing’s version of the everlasting duel 
of sex is either convincing or edifying, but the book hasa 
certain harsh vigour and stormy picturesqueness excellently 
attuned to the scenes and atmosphere in which the action 
takes place, 

Cara Leigh, the heroine of Mrs. Alexander’s Through Fire 
to Fortune, was supposed to have perished in a fire at a 
millinery establishment along with her fellow-apprentices. 
As a matter of fact, she had been away on the faral night, 
and availed herself of the opportunity to escape from a 
drunken stepmother, and go out into the world under an 
assumed name, A visit toa registry office secures her a place 
as maid with a retired but inflaential actress named Mrs. 
Bligh, and under the wzis of her exacting but not unkindly 
mistress she makes a successful début on the boards. She has 
threesuitors,—a philandering Captain withcharming manners; 
a coarse-fibred diamond-digger with explosive munners and 
an unfortunate taste for drink, but desperately in earnest in 
his attachment; and an accomplished and well-born young 
man named Trevelyan, who has redeemed his early extrava- 
gances by assiduous devotion to journalism and letters. Cara, 
who has turned out to be the grandniece and heiress of a 
valetudinarian Peer, chooses the rehabilitated detrimental, 
the philanderer marries an Earl’s daughter, and the broken- 
hearted diamond-digger goes off to sea and drowns himself. 
The book is pleasantly written, like all Mrs. Alexander’s 
work, and the sketches of the theatrical world are brightly 
done, the feline amenities of the ex-actress and Cara’s valyar 
buxom rival, Miss Delamere, being drawn with a sure per- 
ception of the weaknesses of the histrionie temperament, In 
the interests of maritime accuracy we may, however, be 
allowed to doubt whether the ‘Dunottar Castle’ was run- 
ning twenty years ago. 

Mr. Amyot Sagon evidently thinks that life was an 
adventurous and exciting affair ‘“‘when George IIL was 
King,” and certainly his new romance of that title gives 
decided colour to the assumption. Smugglers are always an 
entrancing theme, while an underground passage leading to 
a secret chamber in an old house on the cliffs in Cornwall 
has the power to excite the interest of the most jaded novel 
reviewer. What may be called the “storm atmosphere” of 
Mr. Sagon’s book is very well done; the story is full of 
movement and very readable. A touch of historic interest 
is given by glimpses of Nelson in the course of the events 
narrated, but it must be confessed that the figure of the 
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great commander is as wooden as it usually is in works of 
fiction. 

A most engaging dragon figures on the cover of Mr. Bird’s 
Lao-ti the Celestial. and the book itself will be found to be 
an interesting attempt to set the novel of character amidst 
Chinese surroundings. If the English reader does not quite 
possess the key which will enable him to understand the 
workings of Lao-ti’s Celestial mind, he will, at any rate, be 
interested by its developments, and will rejoice at the end 
that the “ widow’s sacrifice” of Sien-sha is prevented, and 
Lao-ti and the object of his former love are happily united. 
The revenge of Lao-ti on the English sailor is eminently 
calculated to deter prudent Occidentals from giving a China- 
man cause for a vendetta. Whether the standpoint of 
Chinese ideas is accurately taken by the author the present 
writer bas no means of judging. But, granting the stand- 
point, the novel is cleverly worked out and has an original 
flavour. That is to say, the picture consistently professes to 
be one of China as seen from within, not a description from 
the ontside by an onlooker. 

It is to be supposed (as we are all realists now) that Miss 
Rowlands has encountered people as foolish as her heroine 
in The Kingdom of a Heart, or she would not portray them 
in print, but it is certainly difficult to imagine that any sane 
person could be quite as silly as Rachel Lady Castletown. 
However, if the reader will, out of his traditional gentleness, 
grant the possibility of such folly on the part of this young 
lady (as she is a very young widow, she has a prescriptive 
right to be more idiotic than other people), he will find the 
story fairly readable. It is, indeed, a not unfavourable 
example of the fluently written middle-class novel of senti- 
ment so often noticed in these columns. Not that the 
characters are middle class by position,—they move in the 
best society, and the heroine has a house in Eaton Square. 


Mr. Robert Thynne’s new story, Bofin’s Find, is a fairly in- 
teresting Australian novel of adventure in the “fifties.” Gold- 
hunting of course looms largely in the story, and there are 
many adventures with blacks and a gang of amateur bush- 
rangers. Mr. Billy Boffin tells his own story in the first 
person, and people who like this type of book will find his 
yarn a good example in its own line. 

Three volumes of short stories, all deserving of praise in 
their divers ways, are those by Mr. Neil Wynn Williams, Mr. 
Baring-Gould, and Miss Ethel Heddle. The first-named 
gives us a set of picturesque idylls of modern Greece; Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s happily named collection is redolent of the 
fragrance of Dartmoor; while Miss Heddle’s homely Scottish 
sketches in their mingled sentiment and humour emerge with 
credit from the ordeal of inevitable comparison with the 
works of her numerous and formidable competitors in the 
same field. : 

In the New Promised Land, a singularly pathetic emigrant 
story by Sienkiewicz, was noticed in these columns on Decem- 
ber 24th, 1898, in a review of Mr. J. Curtin’s translation of a 
number of the Polish writer’s minor works, published in a 
single volume by Messrs. Dent under the title of Sielanka. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Perhaps the most attractive article in the new Edinburgh 
Review is “ A Side Scene of Thought.” The writer deals with the 
lives of three professors of sorcery living in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He excuses what might seem the 
triviality of his subject by saying that there is “ explicit evidence 
of the revival amongst men of intelligence, culture, and good 
faith of beliefs and practices we have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate perhaps too arbitrarily with superstitions of past ages, or 
with ignorance and imposture in the present.” There is, he 
declares, an intellectual revival of methods for “the abnormal 
acquisition of knowledge,” and of the ‘‘ thirst and passion for the 
unattainable in knowledge.” The paper on Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
poems is delightful reading, partly by reason of its admirably 
chosen quotations. The writer seesno warrant forthe often-repeated 
opinion that “the generation born between, let us say, the 
Crimean and the Franco-Prussian War has produced no poet.” 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Francis Thompson, and Mr. Yeats he considers 
worthy to rank with Herrick, Crashaw, and Carew, or any of 


—__., 


the poets in whom lovers of poetry find unfailing pleasure 
though the highest praise is never claimed for their a 
Of Mr. Phillips ha says:—“Two years ago a new hope sp 
into sight. As surely as Wordsworth and Coleridge belonged 
to the nineteenth eentury rather than to thit in which Lyrical 
Poems and Ballads’ was published, so surely in the year 1900 ha: 
Mr. Stephen Phillips his career before and not behind him.” He 
also points out that almost alone among recent poets Mr, Phillips 
is at his worst in his lyrics. This number contains an article oy 
another poet, “James Russell Lowell,” which seems to us less 
just. Fearing to tread on beaten ground, the writer almog 
ignores the “ Biglow Papers,” and even makes the extraordinary 
criticism that it is a pity that Lowell did not do more dis. 
tinctively American work. Surely it would be truer to say that 
all the work he did which was not distinctively American ya 
without distinction at all. “The War in South Africa” iy 
certainly written by a man of much military experience. {tj 
differentiated from many articles of its kind by the author's clear 
perception of the weak points of the Boer armaments, “The 
Peasants’ Rising in 1381” and “Ancient Rome in 1200” ay 
both admirable papers, full of information and thought. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly Review for January is even unusually readable, 
It contains, among other matter, three articles of great interast 
at this moment, all of the best kind as regards both information 
and thought. We disagree absolutely and finally with the con. 
clusions of the essayist who sends the paper on “ British Interests 
in China,” who wishes evidently that we should fight a great war 
with Russia in order to obtain what is practically the sovereignty 
of the whole of China; but it would be difficult to state his case 
—which is practically the case of every Englishman in China— 
better than he has done it. We should regret, however, to 
believe, as he seems to imply, that his views are those of the 
British representative at Pekin. “The Years Before the Raid,” 
again, contains a masterly account of the evidence which proves 
that Mr. Kruger from the date of the first Convention in 188] 
intended to secure the complete independence of his Republic, if 
necessary by war, and intrigued, diplomatised, and prepared 
munitions with that end only; while the paper on “The War in 
South Africa” is a most temperate and well-reasoned condemuation 
of our blunders in the actual conduct of operations. Two points 
come out in it with startling force. One is that the Admiralty, 
while ready to transport any number of infantry with every reason- 
able comfort and preparation, had made no preparation whatever 
for the transport of cavalry or horse artillery, and left that work 
to incompetent men; and the other that the generals did 
not know how to conduct war against an enemy like the 
Boers. It is a painful paper to read, all the more for 
its deadly moderation, and a very instructive one. There 
is a fourth article on “The Genius of Rome,” which is 
altogether above the level of magazine writing, its root 
idea being that Rome has always been a centre of conflict between 
Emperor—now Pope-patricians, and plebs ; and another on 
“ Ocean Liners” positively choked with information. The writer, 
however, we fancy, will live to see that he is premature in sup- 
posing that ocean travelling has reached its limit in point of 
speed. He ignores too completely the prediction—was it not 
Stephenson’s ?—that engineers would yet construct gigantic rafts 
tugged on the water by machines built for tugying only, when 
passengers sitting in a floating hotel will no more be worried by 
a pace of sixty miles an hour at sea than they are by the same 
pace on land. We are pleased to see the slow acknowledgment 
of Lord De Tabley’s place in poetry. How any critic can doubt 
the genius of the man who stated the case against immortality as 
it is stated in the quotation which ends p. 264 we are unable 
to conceive, and we who write believe in a future state as con 
fidently as in a present one. The only article which strikes us 
as a little prejudiced is that on“ French Criminal Procedure.” 
Our system works well with a just-minded and sober people. It 
does not work well with the Southern peoples, or the Celtic Irish. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ban 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 








Church Questions. By Gilbert Kearney. (Elliot Stock. 33.64.) 
—We find ourselves in general agreement with Mr. Kearney 2 
most of his contentions. As long as he has the Prayer-book and 
the Homilies to argue from, he can show a very powerful casé. 
But when he comes to deal with the “ Prayers for the Dead” he 





dogwmatises with too much confidence. He quotes texts, it is tru, 
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but surely we ought to have got by this time out of the “ proof 
by texts” stage. He requires us to believe that at death 
all human beings are divided into two classes,—the 
«spiritually perfect” and the wholly lost. This he thinks to 
prove by such expressions as “ Just men made perfect,” “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord,” “ To die is gain,” and so on, 
The absolute certainty with which he expresses himself is nothing 
less thanamazing. As for the practice of the Church, there is rauch 
more to be said than he seems to think. “ Baptising for the 
dead,” a practice from which St. Paul argues, and does not con- 
‘Jemn, was in all probability a rite performed with the intention 
of benefiting the dead. Let there be no dogmatising, we should 
say, one way or the other—certainly no system such as we see in 
the Roman Church—and even no public service, but private liberty 
to satisfy the demands which piety and love seem to justify. 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. By the Bishop of 
Minnesota. (Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—Bishop Whipple 
began life as a politician and soon blossomed into a Colonel. He 
does not tell us exactly in what arm of the service, but we can 
vues itin his humorous remark that when his corps was ordered 
to the Canadian frontier, the regulars, by settling the business 
off-hand, “saved its military reputation” Then his thoughts 
took another direction, He was ordained in 1849, and ten years 
afterwards he was elected Bishop of Minnesota. This brought 
him into direct relation with what has been the great work of his 
life, the evangelisation of the Red Indian race and the support 
of their rights in regard to the Government of the United States. 
This is naturally the great subject of his book; on other matters 
he has from time to time something interesting to say, but this 
is the thing that manifestly fills his heart. His experiences with 
Indian converts, scholars, and disciples are decidedly encourag- 
ing Andrew Good - Thunder, a devout layman, and the 
Reverend J. S. Enmegabowh, the first a Sioux, the second a 
Chippewa, show, in the Bishop’s descriptions, as friends of whom 
any one might be proud. The seamy side of the story is to be 
found in the dealings of the Government with this people. The 
Bishop allows that Canada has had a less difficult task in 
arranging Indian affairs; there has been less pressure of immigra- 
tion,and no crowds of greedy settlers clamouring for a share in 
the reservations. But his judgment is distinctly adverse to his 
own countrymen. The subject, however, is not one to be 
discussed in these columns. The energy, the zeal, and not less 
the good sense and the bonhomie of the Bishop are manifest 
throughout the volume. And he is an enthusiastic and success- 
fulangler. Among other achievements, he has caught tarpons in 
Florida, possibly the finest of all sports of the kind. We learn 
from him that the largest tarpon ever landed—it weighed 102 lb. 
and measured $ ft, 2in.—was caught bya lady. After playing 
the fish a long time she naturally grew a little weary and her 
husband offered to relieve her. “ If you touch that rod,” she cried, 
“I shall apply for a divorce.” 





Babylonians and Assyrians. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. (John C. 
Nimmo. 5s. net.)—Here we have the first volume of yet ancther 
series, which is to be called “ The Semitic Series.’ “The Baby- 
lonian,” says Professor Sayce, “was a compound of Sumerian, 
Semitic, and Kussite elements.” The Sumerian race was that 
which has left its traces at Nippur; the Kussites were moun- 
taineers from the east of Elam, and were not Semitic at all. 
“Mixed races are invariably the best,” says our author, and he 
finds no exception in the Babylonians. Popular knowledge of the 
people is mostly derived from Herodotus and the book of Daniel. 
Herodotus, whatever his general value as an authority, saw 
Babylon in its decline, when it may have fallen into the degrada- 
tion which he describes. The Babylon which is here described 
belongs to an earlier and better time. Professor Sayce has col- 
lected and arranged a variety of highly interesting information 
about their manners and customs, their social and economical 
institutions, their religion, &c. The book is full of curious 
and interesting details. Babylonian life, the diet of rich 
and poor, their houses, the price of wheat, the rent of land, 
the system of moneylending, and a variety of other matters 
are graphically described. ‘The new series starts remarkably 
Well——Part of the same subject is dealt with in the fourth 
volume of the series “ Books on Egypt and Chaldea” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) This is Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology, by L. W. King (3s. 6d) This is a valuable work, 
tracing, as it does, the development of national religion. For 
the first beginnings we have to go back a long way, as far as six 
thousand years B.C., to the days of the Sumerians. How the 
early non-moral beliefs were worked out into the latest develop- 
ment of Babylonian thought is a highly interesting study. By 
the time of the seventh century B.C. we arrive at a morality 








which is curiously like that of the prophetical teachers of Israel, 
who themselves had their most flourishing period about the same 
date. There is less breadth and dignity in the Babylonian than 
in the Hebrew utterances, but the parallel it is impossible to 
ignore. One may find a parallel, nobler in tone indeed, but still 
close, to the following :—“ If he gives heed to wisdom, the King 
shall behold the strengthening of the land...... If the men 
of Nippur come to him for judgment and he accepts gifts and 
treats them with injustice, Bel, the Lord of the world, shall bring 
a foreign foe against him and shall overthrow his army, and his 
prince and his leader they shall hunt as outcasts through the 
streets.” One might be reading Isaiah denouncing Ahaz, or 
Jeremiah inveighing against Jehoiakin. 


The History of Chislehurst. By E. A. Webb, G@. W. Miiler, 
and J. Beckwith. (@. Allen. 30s. net.)—This is a very 
handsome volume, worthy of the beautiful district of which it 
tells the story. The name means “The Wood on the Gravel,” 
the first part of the word being the same that is found in the 
Chesil Bank at Portland. The name “forms a description of the 
place almost as suitable now as it doubtless was in Anglo-Saxon 
times.” There are two manors in the parish, Chislehurst and 
Scadbury; the first originally belonged to the Crown, the early 
history of the second is interrupted by many lacunae. In 1424 
Scadbury became the possession of one Thomas Walsingham, of 
London. His family held it for two hundred and forty five years. 
Both are now united in the Townshend family. Considerable 
space is, of course, allotted to the parish church, This building 
shows a slight trace of the Norman period, to which, indeed, the 
font belongs, but the main structure dates from the fifteenth 
century. Considerable additions and restorations have been made 
during the incumbency of the present rector, who has held the 
benefice for fifty-four years. The vicinity of Chislehurst to 
London, its picturesque scenery, and its healthiness have made 
it a favourite residence. Perhaps the most distinguished of 
its inhabitants has been Sir Francis Walsingham, unless we 
are to except Napoleon III., who took up his residence at 
Camden Place after the fall of the Second Empire. Mr. Strode, 
the owner of the house, placed it at the disposal of the exiles. 
The Empress and her son arrived on December 10th, 1870, and 
the Emperor joined them a few days afterwards. A number of 
less famous residents, with the houses which they owned or 
occupied, may be found in the very interesting ‘Itinerary ” 
which Mr. J. Miller has contributed. Another portion of the 
volume is devoted to the history of the two Commons of Chisle- 
hurst and St. Paul’s Cray. Then comes a contribution from Mr. 
E. A. Webb on the “ Natural History of Chislehurst.” Mr. Webb 
is able to give a respectable fauna (including a badger). There 
is a particularly interesting list of butterflies and moths.’ The 
flora is less numerous, of course, than it was in former times, but 
still makes a brave show, at least on paper. The geology is some- 
what peculiar. At one of the highest points of the parish the 
chalk is one hundred and thirty-five feet below the surface, but 
it comes to the top at the base of the Camden Hil, and is also to 
be seen at St. John’s Railway Station. Part II. contains a 
collection of documents, charters, Inguisitiones post mortem, and 
wills, One strange omission we cannot but notice. There 
is no mention of any Nonconformist place of worship, 
except a few lines in the “Itinerary” about the Wesleyan 
chapel. Surely it is ridiculous to ignore facts, however 
distasteful they may be to the rector and his friends. 











Early Yorkshire Schools. By Arthur Francis Leach. Vol. [. 
(Yorkshire Archeological Society.)—This volume, edited by Mr. 
Leach for the Yorkshire Archeological Society, gives us some 
light on a dark subject,—education in pre-Reformation days. An 
introduction of seventy-four pages summarises the contents of 
about three times as many pages of original documents relating 
to three ancient Yorkshire schools,—York, Beverley, and Ripon. 
By the word “ancient” is meant more than most pecple have an 
idea of. The Cathedral School, otherwise called St. Peter’s School, 
of York, traces back its history to the year 730; Beverley School 
may be two centuries younger; and Ripon School, though we do 
not know so much of its early times, is very probably of about 
the same date; anyhow, it goes back to before the Conquest. 
Perhaps the most interesting document in the volume is 
Alcuin’s poem, in which York School and its teachers figure 


{ largely. Alcuin was taught there by Albert (Ethelbert). Ethel- 


bert continued to teach after he had succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric. When he resigned, the offices were separated, and 
Alcuin was put into the Master’s chair. He, says Alcuin :-— 
“ Tradidit ast alio caras super omnia gazas 
Librorum nato, patri qui semper adhiesit,”— 
this alius natus being Alcuin himself, whose name— 


“Fronte sua statim presentia carmina prodent,” 
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(Is alio for alii in Alcuin?) His catalogue, so to speak, 
of the School Library is very interesting. The great Fathers, 
Eastern and Western, were there, and Bede, Bovthius, 
Aristotle, Cicero (“rhetor quoque Tullius ingens”), Virgil, 
Statius, and Lucan, of the Roman poets, and a collection 
of the Latin grammarians, Servius, Priscian, and the like. A 
letter from Alcuin to the Canons of York is not less interesting 
in its way. He is very affectionate and grateful, but still the 
schoolmaster. He advises his friends not to wear fine clothes, 
laicorum consuetudine, and to prefer the cathedral with its mundis- 
sima limina to the dirty streets (lutulentas semitas) of the town. 
But the book is full of interesting things, and we find it 
difficult to stop. One important matter must be noticed, the 
meaning of the word libera. The late Dr. Kennedy stoutly main- 
tained that libera meant free of ecclesiastical control, not free 
of fees, because “of school-xeeping as a gainful profession 
we find no trace in the Middle Ages.” This contention 
is now upset. In 1810 a newly appointed schoolmaster at 
Beverley had a dispute with the succentor as to the number 
of choristers who were to be liberi,—i.e, taught free. The 
Chapter decided that all choristers were to have the privilege, 
but that the succentor was not to defraud the master by 
imposing sham choristers on him. Another proof that school- 
keeping was gainful is to be found in the energy with which the 
licensed teacher proceeded against unauthorised rivals. In 1304, 
Robert of Dalton was warned to give up his rival school within 
nine days under penalty of excommunication, The same thing 
occurs several times. Mr. Leach, we see, speaks of the Reforma. 
tion as “a great revolutionary deluge.” He has been taken to 
mean that the movement of the sixteenth century was adverse 
to education by writers who probably hate the Reformation for 
other reasons. He says here that “ many [schools] were swept 
away altogether, most escaped.” The plundering nobility laid 
their hands on everything they could get, but they got less of 
the school monies than they wanted. It is monstrous to suggest 
that Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer favoured the robbery of 
schools, but the reactionaries of the day do not hesitate to do it. 


The Madeira Islands. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 2 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Biddle relates the history of 
Madeira and describes the island, giving also an account of the 
manners and customs of the natives, and of the advantages 
which are at the disposal of visitors. Mr. Biddle tells us that the 
Madeirans hate the English, and love his own countrymen, 
whose flag with its stars and stripes symbolises to them freedom. 
The reason for this hatred is given with sufficient naiveté. 
« Three-fourths of the wine trade is in the hands of the English, 
and nearly all the larger shipping firms and banking houses are 
owned and financed by Englishmen. Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Portuguese dislike the English.” This, in 
other forms, is pretty much the reason for the same feeling all 
the world over. Add that we saved Madeira and Portugal from 
falling into French hands, and there is the amplest cause for 
hatred. But if the Madeirans imagine that the Americans 
would have been less prompt in laying hold of the wine trade, 
the shipping interests, and all the rest of it, they are much mis- 
taken. And no one knows this better than Mr. Biddle. 


Major-General A. W. Drayson, to whom whist-players already 
owe very much, has given us a neat little volume in Intellectual 
Whist (Routledge and Sons, 3s. 6d.) General Drayson, who, by 
the way, would prefer whist to be played without money stakes, 
gives us some very curious details of his own experience. The 
results of his whist-playing between 1861-1878 were never winning 
less than 430 points in the year, and sometimes winning as many 
as 1,100. In two years at Portsmouth, 1,470; in six months at 
Simla, 1,620 points, and in another six months, 1,580; in four and 
a half years at Halifax, N.S., 4,000 points. And what is the 
secret? For that we must go to the book, but the principle is 
consistent rational play and no coups. 


Nature Pictures by American Poets. Selected and edited by 
Annie Russell Marble, A.M. (Macmillan and Co, 5s.)—Miss 
Marble has laid under contribution about forty-five poets, from 
W. C. Bryant (1794-1878) down to Mr. P. H. Savage, who died 
last year in his youth. It is remarkable how long it was before 
the blossom of poetry showed itself in America. The oldest 
volume (Bryant’s) is much less than a century old, and of the 
authors quoted here more than two-thirds are alive. How many 
living English poets would be found in an anthology, whether of 
“ Nature pictures” or of anything else? It is also notable that 
of the fourteen poets who have passed away six lived to be septua- 
genarians and three to be octogenarians. The selection, which is 
introduced by a thoughtful ess»y, quite free from all exaggora- 





° ara 
tion, is divided according as they deal with various aspects of 
their subject. “Landscapes,” “ Winds and Storms,” « Son 
Streams, and Tides,” “ Bird-Notes and Crickets’ Chirp,” and 
“Flower Songs” are the headings. Here is a pretty little poem 
which we quote because it will be new to most readers :— 


“WHEN THE BrrDs GO NORTH AGAIN. 
Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again : 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go North again. 
ELLA HIcainson.” 


TuroLoay, &c.—The History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack, 
Translated by William McGilchrist, B.D. Vol. VII. (Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 6d.)—This is the concluding portion of Dr, 4, 
Harnack’s monumental work, and especially interesting as jt 
presents to the reader his views on certain modern developments, 
Among these is the movement of Roman teaching that began 
with the counter-Reformation. The dogma that was formally 
enunciated by the Vatican Council had long been in process of 
development. One of the Tridentine fathers said: “Ego plus 
uni summo pontifici crederem in iis, quae fidei mysteria tangunt, 
quam mille Augustinis, Hieronymis, Gregoriis.” In the pro. 
vince of practical religion the development of Probabilism and 
Attritionism is highly important. Alphonso Liguori is now the 
great “Teacher of the Church.” “He has stepped into the placa 
of Augustine.” By a curious coincidence Liguori (1697-1786) 
and Voltaire (1694-1778) were almost exactly contemporaries, — 
Gleanings in Holy Fields. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (Mac. 
millan and Co. 38s. 6d.)—The twenty-one chapters into which 
this volume is divided are practically sermons. Various 
physical and geographical features of the Holy Land are dealt 
with, with an homiletical object kept prominently in view. “The 
Way to Damascus,” for instance, takes the opportunity given by 
characteristics of the locality and the incident to enforce truths 
bearing on great spiritual changes in man. Dr. Macmillan com. 
mands a great store of this local knowledge, and has a consider: 
able aptitude in using it for illustration of the customary topics 
of the preacher. A particularly interesting example is to be 
found in “ The Middle Wall of Partition.’’ In 1871 M. Clermont- 
Ganneau discovered near the Mosque of Omar a fragment of the 
wall which separated the court of the Gentiles in Herod’s Temple 
from the part which only Jews might enter. It bears an inscrip- 
tion warning strangers not to pass it. (A curious detail is that 
the word dpipaxros is Hebraised into rpigaxros.) We have no 
criticism to make on Dr. Macmillan’s work, except that it 
might have been better to have omitted, or at least stated ina 
more guarded way, the incident of the pool of Bethesda (p 149). 
The coming of the angel is, in all probability, a gloss. It 
explains the narrative, doubtless, by stating what was un 
questionably the popular belief. The “troubling of the water” 
may well have been the periodical inflow from the parent spring, 
which is known to be intermittent, and the fresh water may hare 
had, or been supposed to have, a specially curative effect. 


Cuass AND ScHoot Booxs.—The Clarendon Press is publishing 
“Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis,”’ which is 
according to the prospectus, to contain twenty-seven volumes, 
They are to be accompanied by foot-notes, critical only. Three 
volumes are now before us. The paper, typography, and general 
aspect favourably impress us; of the text, critically considered, 
it is of course impossible to speak, but we see that the editors 
selected are scholars of reputation :—Thucydidis Historiae I.-IV., 
recognovit H. S. Jones (3s. and 3s. 6d, limp cloth) Platons 
Opera, Tetralogiae I., II. (Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo; 
Cratylus, Theaetetus, Sophista, Politicus), recognovit Burnet 
(5s. and 6s.; India paper, 7s.; the Plato is to be n six volumes); 
Lucretius, recognovit C. Bailey (2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s..——In the 
“Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges” (Cam- 
bridge University Press), we have Gai Iuli Caesaris De Bello 
Gallico, Liber V., edited by E. S, Shuckburga, M.A.; Virgil, Zneid 
V., edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (1s. 6d.); Selections from Ovid's 
Tristia, by H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A. (1s. 6d.) ; and Xenophon, 
Anabasis, edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. (1s. 6d.), all of them fur- 
nished with Notes and Vocapulary- and Geometrical Drawing, 
Part I., by W. H. Blythe, »f.A. (23. 6d.)——In the “ Pitt Press 
Series’ (same publishers) Cicero Pro Lege Manilia, with Introduce 
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Fon and Notes by J. C. Nicol (1s. 6d.); and Racine’s Athalie, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index by H. W. Eve, M.A., (2s.); and 
Remi en Angleterre, edited by Margaret de G. Verrall (2s.),a 
aeloction from Hector Malot’s “Sans Famille.” Of books for 
primary schools we have to mention the King Alfred Readers, 
ae ].-VII. (E. Arnold, 10d., 1s., 1s, 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. for 
y-VIL.) English-German Dictionary of Business Words and 
By Fritz Hundel. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 





Terms. 


Boors OF REFERENCE.—We have received the annual 
yolume—the fifty-seventh—of Thom’s Official Directory (Thom 
and Co. Dublin, 21s.) It is a Directory of the United 
Kingdom, but, as our readers are probably aware, gives 
specially detailed information about [Ireland and_ Irish 
matters.——Street’s Newspaper Directory (36 Searle Street, 
93, 6d.) contains @ general index to all newspapers, maga- 
vines, &e., and separate indexes of “London Newspapers,” 
« Provincial Newspapers,” “Trade and Class Journals,” “ Maga- 
vines,” a “Gazetteer of Towns,” with population, &c., 
and the newspapers published in them. Of the London daily 
papers, which, leaving out the financial, commercial, and sporting, 
number twenty, six only are Liberal, though, by the way, the 
Telegraph is described, probably by itself, as “ Independent 
Liberal,” and the Times as “‘ Independent.”——-The Constitutional 
Year Book, 1900 (Blackwood and Sons, 1s.) contains a variety of 
information, political and social, Parliamentary, electoral, diplo- 
matic, Among its specially useful contents may be mentioned a 
“Glossary of Political Terms,” and an analysis of the national 
expenditure. 


New Epitions.—In the “ Haworth Edition of the Life and 
Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters” (Smith, Elder and 
Co.), we have received the Fourth Volume, containing The Pro- 
fessor, Emma, and the Poems of the three sisters, with the Cottage 
Poems of Patrick Bronté, the father. The Professor was, as our 
readers will remember, the novel which Charlotte Bronté offered 
in vain to various publishers. After the success of Jane Eyre and 
Shirley, the authoress naturally brought it forward again; her 
publishers, however, were adverse, and Villette, in which some of 
the materials were used, was the result of theiradvice. After her 
death, it was published. As Mrs. Humphry Ward points out in 
her introduction, the tale was not the work of an immature 
nind. Charlotte Bronté was thirty when she wrote it, and 
she had had much practice in writing, which indeed formed 
the main occupation of life at Haworth Parsonage. Emma 
is a fragment occupying some seventeen pages, and was 
the last thing that she wrote. The poems occupy alto- 
gether some two hundred and forty pages, including the 
pathetic little account of her two sisters by Charlotte. 
—Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. By Washington 
Irving (G@. P. Putnam's Sons.)— Two pleasant-looking 
volumes, with attractive illustrations in photogr&vure by Mr. 
Frederick Simpson, and some ornamental designs by Miss 
Margaret Armstrong.—— Inthe “ Temple Edition of the Works of 
Charles Dickens” (J M. Dent and Co.), Bleak House, 3 vols. 
(43. 6d. net)—_—Half-Teat History. By Ascott R Hope. (A. and 
C. Black.) Common Objects of the Microscope. By the 
late Rev. J. G@. Wood. Revised and rewritten by E. C. Bousfield. 
With additional Illustrations. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
—History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. (A. and C. Black. 
7s, 6d.) Modern Weapons and Modern War, by I. S. Bloch 
(Grant Richards and Co., 6s.), is a new edition of Is War Now 
Impossible? We have, by way of preface, an introductory con- 
versation of the author with Mr. W. T. Stead. This is, as may 
te supposed, nota little interesting. Every day is putting M. 
Bloch’s predictions to the test. Here are some of them :—“ The 
days of the bayonet are over.” “ Ammunition will not fall 
short.” “ There will bea belt a thousand paces wide, separating 
the two armies, a belt in which no living being can stand for a 





moment.” Everybody should read what M. Bloch has to say. 
—Signalling Through Space Without Wire. By Professor 
Oliver J. Lodge. (5s. net.) 








(For Publications of the Week see page 148.) 








“UBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS | ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


FoR 
Decorative and Charming Colourings. 
Furnishing |TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
‘i | SILK BROCADES|CHENILLES! CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 





Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS 
Parterys Post-rrez, | 


PLUSHES !MUSLINS '‘GOSSAMERS. 
Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LUIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 











ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charies Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis A.fred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Keneim P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Staibridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut,-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 











AUDITORS. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED....... ecccces £430,000,000. 








DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, Which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses, See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 


or consult, free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPETHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


STRAINED 


VISION. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL | to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 

; Office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Ani! 

, schkotf.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

|; Str ANDREW CLARKE'S invariable advice was, “ Let th: 

} patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


_ New Illustrated Catalogues 
Important to ) Contain Hundreds of Photographic Illustrations of 


the Latest Productions in 


Fabrics, &c., 


THE 








’ Furniture, Carpets, 








those 
—_—_—_— Marked in Plain Figures, at a 
enact t Minimum Profit for Cash. 
about to The record of steaiy and substantial progress 
? that has never ceased to distinguish HAMPTON 
e > and SONS’ business has been the result of their rigid 
Fu rnish. ) adherence to these principles, and they have pleasure 


2 in inviting those who are about to Furnish to com- 
> pare the values they offer with the best obtainable 
» elsewhere. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 















——_—————_ 
Archer (W.), America To-day: Observations and Reflections (Heinemann) 6,0 
Beddard (F. E.), A Book of Whales, 8vo ....... sist meabieeatdaicn ...(J. Murray) 60 
Bell (J. M.), Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite Furniture Designs, 

B60. 500: jpeeebuseneweset Scud ehoaewnweness sceeeewietess eeheaseeur (Gibbings) 45/0 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. CXX., cr 8vo .. --(Simpkin) 6/6 
Caddick (Heten), A White Woman in Central Africa, cr 8VO ........ U nwin) 6/0 
Cotbold (G. A.), Tempted Like as We are, Cr 8VO ...seeeceeeees (Skeffington) 3/6 
Conder (C. R.), The Hebrew Tragedy, 12mo........ peateweuere (Blackwood) 3/0 
Crump (C. @.), The Life of Thomas Elwood, cr 8V0......eeeeeeeees (M.thuen) 6/0 
Donaldson (A. B.), Five Great Oxford Leaders, cr 8VO ....ee-+6. (Rivingtons) 6/0 
Dreyer (F. C.), How to Get a First Class in Seamanship, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Drummond (J.), The Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, &c. (Putnam) 7/6 
Fegan (J. H. C.), Football, Hockey, and Lacrosse, 12m0_......++-04 (Unwin) 2/6 
Fitchett (W. H.), How England Saved Europe, Vol. III., The War in the 

Penineula, Cr BVO. ..ccccccccvccccccccscoccccccccccccccess (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Grennell (W. M.), The Regeneration of the United States, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) 6/0 
Hall’s Registered System for Consignment of Merchandise by _ Rail, 

DOG ca dcncusessesctencavectacessipuskesscheuvegepasecuan tune (E. Wilson) 3/6 
Hauptmann (G.), The Sunken Bell: a Fairy Play in Five Acts (Heinemann) 4/0 
Hertz(H.), The Principlesof Mechanics Presented ina New Form (Macmillan) 10/0 
Hogg: (Quintin), The Story of Peterfrom Bethsaida to Babylon (H. Marshall) 50 
Hollingshead (J.), According to My Lights, er &¥vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Hutchinson (H_ ) and Mahon (G.. 1.), Notes of Lenten Courses for Children’s 

Services with Ash Wednesday Addresses, Cr 8V0.......e0+-0e (Skeffington) 3/6 
Hutton (R. E ), The Crown of Christ, Vol. I., Advent to Easter (Rivingtons) 6/0 
Hyne (Cutcliffe), The Lost Continent, Cr 8VO ......cecesecesees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Knowles (A. C.), The Triumph of the Cross, cr 8VO ...........- (Skeffington) 5/0 
Lewes (V. B.) and Brame (J. S. S.), Laboratory Note-Book for Chemical 

StUAENS, ODIONT 400... co ccccccseseveinccccsescccevscrvscseveses (Constable) 4/0 
Markham (F.), The Man with the Hoe, and other Poems,er 8vo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Ma:tin B. E. and C. M.), The Stones of Paris in History and Letters, 2 vols 

RUEU Ds snansonckys nesses erekp beacued seco d cans cweseunere es (Smith & Elder) 18/0 
Mellows (Emma S.), The Story of English Literature, cr8vo ...... (Methuen) 3/6 
Miles (E. H.), How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Articles, Books, «&c., 

RE RUD sn vntetapcuceningebaseeunseess 450s 4s pense waagusaeaeen (Rtvingtons) 6/0 
Morris (C.), Masters’ and Mates’ Handbook to the Board of Trade Examinations, 

DUE vb cdudadesenovesbadcetessecheenspeveretenessenerseetprenae (Houlston) 8/6 
Murray (Gilbert), Carlyon Sahib: a Drama,cr 8VO_ ......+-+++- (Heinemann) 2/6 
Newbolt (W. C. E.) Words of Exhortation : Sermons, cr 8vo ....(Longmans) 6/0 
Palgrave (R. H..J.), Dictionary of Poiitical Economy, Vol. IIL, N-Z (Macmillan) 21/0 
Pemberton (T. E.), The Kendals: a Biography, 8V0........e+ee+e0+ (Pearson) 16/0 
Post (W. K.), Smith Brunt, U.S.N.: a Story of the Old Navy,cr 8vo (Putnam) 60 
Prior (E. 8.), A History of Gothic Art in England, imp 8V0 ........+++. (Bell) 31/6 
Ripley (W. Z.), The Races of Europe, roy 8vo..... weeielesie eeneesiocee (K. Paul) 18/0 
Robinson (C. H ), Studies in the Character of Christ, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3/6 
Royce (J.), The World and the Individual (Gifford Lectures), 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Siécle Mouvement du Monde de 1800 4 1900 (Un), 3 vols. 4to ........ (Goupil) 80/0 
Somerville (A A.) and Byrne (L. S. R.), A First German Writer (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Thomas (A. H.), A Latin Verse Book for Preparatory Schools ..(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Thurston (A. B.), African Incidents: Personal Experiences in Egypt and 

WROTO, GUO svsicecnesvecsieseicsvonae gonsivbanessbostewensecewd (J. Murray) 14/0 
Vandam (A. D.), A Court Tragedy, cr 8VO_ .....eeeereeee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Watsford (J.), Glorious Gospel Triumphs, er 8vo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 3/6 
Willson (B.), The-Great Company (1667-1871), being a History of the Hon. 

Company of Merchant Adventurers, 2 vols. cr 8vo ........(Smith & Elder) 18/0 
Zttel (K. A. Von), Text-Book of Paleontology, Vol. I., 8vo ......(Macmillan) 25/0 








OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical -Tripos, Class IT. 

: Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions wheh desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds 

(1) S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
: Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
’ sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.— A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll., Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY, 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 
GQ ele? fon S 2 © ES oe de. 
COLCUESTER HOUSE SCHOOL 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &e. 


re AR Al a4 Al ‘ 7 g ‘ 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 
| or: TED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July 1st. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rey. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. ; 
T rl AT x © ° 
N’ ANTED, GENTLEMAN of social standing to ACT as 
PRIVATE AGENT on commission to old-established, high-class Wine 
and Spirit business. Knowledge of trade not necessary—Apply, by letter, giving 
personal particulars, to “C. P. W.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. . 


M R. ROGER FRY proposes to GIVE a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES on EARLY FLORENTINE PAINTING (illustrated by 

lantern slides), in the WEST THEATRE, ALBERT HALL, on TUESDAYS, at 

. 30, ie February 6th.—Secretary, Miss F. M. COOMBE, 5 Loris Road, 
ammersmith. ; 


N ISS DREWRY gives LECTURES, READINGS, and 
LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and kindred 
subjects; examines, and helps students by Letter and in her Reading Society. 
ped a — more School Classes and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
Ondon, N.\W. 
































Ps es (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John | 
uker. 
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[ue COLONIAL COLLEQ;: 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK : ? 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. — 2.000 ACREs, 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHER? 
full information from the DIRECTOR at above adiresg, 


[HE HALL, OROSSFIELD ROAD, “HAMPSTED 
LONDON, N.W. ’ 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked sucess 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made fr 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.0.S.I., and many others. Tllustratey 
prospectus on application. 


+ -Ty OSE | 

| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAp. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to oth: ig 

Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. - Special Classes for ARMY, Navy 

INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successay 

gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


[PUITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFopR) 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, op 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated, Terns 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per. 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, Pp. 


4 lene PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, jy, 
Established 1820. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1886. 
President — H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEY, « 
Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University and Art Examinations, 
Spacious Grounds. Supervision in Games. : 
Training Department tor Kindergarten Students in preparation for Froete| 
Union Examination for Teachers. 
There is a Home in connection with the College for K. G. Students, and for afew 
children under ten years of age. i 
LENT TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January 22nd: * vs 
- MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal, 
TJPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 194, 
for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
annum, Two of £30 per‘atinum; éach tenable at the School. Candidates enter. 
tained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1900. 





























- Ty ‘ 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted br 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten ant 
Transition: Classes for -Boys and Girls under 8 LENT TERM. BEGAN 
JANUARY 1th. . : 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools -and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gratel 
plareronnd fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. ‘ 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 

has just removed to a much larger house, RECEIVES a limited number ot 

GiKLS for thorough training and education. House stands very high; fine view 

over Downs and Sea. Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; asphalte cou 

Fruit and vegetable garden; covered Badminton court. References perm 0 

clergy, officers,” doctors, parents of present and past pupils,—LALPHAM 
SELWYN ROAD. 


al cst ) 

ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL Fol 

GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-tlella 

Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hal!, Oxford; Hotse 

Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. Referencss:- 

Mrs. Bensun, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


? ‘ , 1 
HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
) Staff of 3 resident graduates; boys under 14; average number 25. Howse 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground ; good bathing, 
cricket field, gymnasium, carpenter’s bench. Several Entrance Scholarships lately 
gained at Public Schools.—Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


‘tarbe COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. | 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, tle 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OPES, ia 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “Lycée de Jeunes Filles” in Paris,au 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan: 
tages of the Lycée Education combined with the privileges of home life under 0? 
personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle, Glatz,a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English lite and Education. she 
has the highest references—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, Bincleavés 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE- 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charming 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themseiv 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and full details address 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


© O-OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by 'E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 
19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 
































tsi Shana et Laas noe. > aaa 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATIO) 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, a 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPY 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.Q 
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pO ee aa . sd : 
oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
cIR a. senkn . 
Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agente, Surveyors, 
Esabished by Rorel For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Farmers, O'e"nolarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
7 NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900. 


<7 ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
QT. AND REWS U ae Title A! —— ne we ; 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 


Andrews, N.B. 
TTEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W. —PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 

‘tor this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
built for References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 


ent Work aon’ Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 


M4. Oxon. 
OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST... HILDEBURGHA’S 
&HOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore ; close to golf 
nks; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers ; 
sneclal attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
H, NOBLE. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
% EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80. to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
“)MPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
> will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 

y to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. : 
AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


OUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education for 
GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Smallclasses. Moderate terms. 
=Directed by Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll., Oxford), 
and Miss C. CATTERALL (Camb. .Hoys, late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School for Girls). 


peat L SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

















tion 
App, 











SCHOLARSHIPS, value'from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and: Rossall. 
Apply: THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea):—Situation perfect;,,every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attentio. The thorough grotinding of the Seafield Boys 
t known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. | Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS., and: for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references. 
Terms and list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL,’ ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Recent. Honours :—Open Classical Scholar- 
tip Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition,. Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 6th in Sandhurst: 
40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; .26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the ‘ Britannia,’ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL. 
~Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


FeO 42. ,.C°OG's &bB E.G S. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
: Apply, The BURSAR. 


Wakw ICK SCHOOL (Chartered: by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to ‘Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields, Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
= ho apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
uring Term. 


ORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. ©. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking thesea; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
wil beadmitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Departinent, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
jartnent, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College, 


Apfan) rrr ot “4 ~ + ‘ tae Pu 
[He MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
. Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


\?. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
By School ).—Tea i-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
oat Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Sishop of Southampton. 


\ ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle agnongst 
and FORE: families and schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES S\GiLISH 
COMPA man GOVERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS, CILAPERONS, 

‘ANIONS. PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis oy receipt of 
requirements~141 Regent Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 
BPeBaston CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 

31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD. 


THE Lb ££: Y & 8S C HOO L. 








resident : 
THE LORD B@HOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.4., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs, E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING 


EBEFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

aoe — Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUOKES. 


VV ALDHEM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL : for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 

&c. Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 

BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. ; 


7 ad r 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM. PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Olare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. .The teaching of French and German receives special 

attention.—- List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIOAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
next _ of voicesfor two vacancies, March 14th.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.4., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. . 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 
MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900,—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS. 


The TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD of the LONDON COUNTY COUN- 
CIL is PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for TWO SOHOLARSHIPS, 
each of the value of £150, and tenable from Easter to Christmas, 1900, in some 
higher commercial institute on the Continent, from Male ‘leachers who are British 
subjects ordinarily resident within the Administrative County of London, and 
who are proficient in the language of the country which they propose to visit and 
in some branch or branches of commercial education. 

The object of the Scholarships is to enable skilled teachers to become familiar 
with the organisation and methods of teaching which obtain in the higher com- 
mercial schools on the Continent. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Board’s Secretary, 116 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C., and must be returned not later than SATURDAY, 
February 10th, 1900. 


HE GOVERNORS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL REQUIRE 
the services of an ENGINEERING MASTER, with a sound knowledge of 
fundamentals, drawing, mechanics, steam-engine and workshop experience.—Full 
particulars from O’GOKMAN and COZENS-HARDY, 66 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


rmO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster ‘Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. LEdtication on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Aye of 
pupils, 11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at ll and 7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


MILLAIS’S 


és , ’ 
BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
‘ial value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
yut the English.”"—Daily News 
1 vol. ito, ‘'wo Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 


JANUARY 25th, 1900.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000 ;—Total, £15,900,000, 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,225,000.—_NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 13,712, 





DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, fy 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq 1 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. Right Hon. EARL of LICHFIELD. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Fs 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMBON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. oe 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq., and ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq. 
SoLIcITORS.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq., in the Chair. 








Tne Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1899, The Directors;retiring by rotation are :— 
and to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., 
the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including £73,271 12s. 0d. brought CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq., and 
forward, amount to £834,209 16s. 7d., which has been appropriated as follows :— CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
£ s. d. | all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. paid in July last oe 300,000 0 0 The Directors have to report that they have secured premises at Walsall wher 
A further Dividend of 11 per cent. (making 21 per cent. a new branch will be opened as soon as the necessary alterations can be made si 
for the year), payable 10th proximo .. oe aie 330,000 0 0 The dividend now announced will be paid on the 1Uth proximo, and in future t) 
Transferred to the Reserved Fund .. oe se ne 75,000 0 0] dividends will be payable about the middle of February and August. te 
Ditto to Bank Premises Account .. oe ee 50,000 0 0 In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
Balance carried forward to the profits of the year 1900... 79,209 16 7 elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Meserg, 
——_———— | Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W, B Peat 
£834,209 16 71 and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, ‘ 





BALANCE-SHEET, DEcEMBER 31sT, 1899. 























CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ; CasH :— ASSETS. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, paid .. oe oe es 420,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Ottice and Branches 
215,000 ° £60 , £12 » 0 oe oe e+ 2,580,000 0 0 » Calland Short Notice ., oe oe oe i 
8,000,000 0 0 10,402,304 9 1 
RESERVE FUND... we oe se os oe os +. 2,225,000 0 0| INVESTMENTS :— £ g 
Amount due by Bank on deposits, &c. .. a on oe -. 49,964,434 17 6 English Government Securities ee -. 8,508,375 14 4 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on account of Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
Customers .. o6 oe PT ee ee oe oe es 497,872 111 Debenture, and other Securities ., -. 7,987,595 7 5 
y . <— a 16,495,971 
ae. yg Reap tm Account, ts | Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, “ 
cluding £78,271 128. 0d. brought from Fa nso Tenses ee eae (ese ge) tnene | eh eee 
ar 1898 ce ise. ar tag) ceceeeRaaOile. 7 Be scounted, Loans, &c. we ngewe we we 27,855,344 15 II 
ye Banking Premises in London and Country .. oe eo = oe ~—sO5157,024 7 
Less Interim Dividend, 10 per cent. | a: 
paid in July last ..  .. £800,000 0 0 } 
Dividend of 11 per cent. pay- | 
able February 10th next .. 330,000 0 0 | 
» Transferred to Reserve Fund 75,000 0 0 
» » Bank Premises Account 50,000 0 0 
755,000 0 0 
79,209 16s. 7 
ST 


CHAS. BARCLAY, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. | F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers, 


‘We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Oash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance Sheet, 
and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We have also examined the Balance Sheet in detail with tha 
books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct View of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, ? aa 

WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, § SUGitors. 
. At the Annual General Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat 
were reappointed Auditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, and other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman 
for his able conduct in the chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

Current Accounts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by 
the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collectlonof 
Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Coptes of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 





Branches. By order ot the Directors, 
January 25th, 1900, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 
THE CRISIS. The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 


AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, ; THE 
T H E G R F AT A [ T f R N A T | VE : INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, Mew 
2 7 York, U.S.A.; MEssrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
A Plea for a National Policy. U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; Tut 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. SUBSCRIPTION NEWS CoMPANy, 47 Dey Street, New Yuh 
zs. 6d and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
299, ian] } wee ° > CaN 
Field-Marthal LoRD ROBERTS writes :—‘“I cannot tell you how interested I o£ Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HARoup A. WILSON Company, L1D, 
have been in ‘ The Great Alternative.’ No book has given me so much pleasure 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAY 
= utes aus er.’ The work is really so valuable it | BooKsELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND Gotty, 
ATHEN #UM.—“ An extremely interesting book upon questions which are all of Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
the greatest importance to the Empire, and upon which there is at present too | Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; ¥. 
little independent thought.” B nr ia Welli V2 : st 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The lucidity with which the present European situation AILLIE AND COMPANY, ellington, N.Z. 5 R. SPRECKLEY, uc 
is re 8 gpa these pages, er the power and acumen with which all its issues are | Zand; W.C. RIGBY, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GorTcu, Cape Town, 
examined, deserves unqualified praise.” —tisthavn anata Cas : 5 ht on nln sil 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ These arguments are repeated and enlarged upon where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
with great moderation of language, but in a firm, uncompromising spirit. He oa yay et 


insists that isolation—however great the navy which is relied upon to guard it— Terms of Subscription 
° 


will not succeed in the long run.” | 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
Including postage to any part of the United 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications Kingdom ...... St earecesecacceeeerccneees £ 


upon rs of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but, | Including postage to any of the Australasian 
matters of Suciness, Epit Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. CHING EC. cocceccccccosececccscecocecces: 1L/20 Oicesc OSS Beceem 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Half Quarterly. 
1 





Yearly. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


j. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

M st his Great Rooms, 388 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on the 
‘owing days next week :— 
y) nuary 29th.—Grand Importation of Japanese Art Work, re- 
MONDAY, January ceived direct. " 
TUESDAY, January 30th.—High-class Poultry and Pigeons. 

S January 3lst.—Fruit Trees, Roses, Carnations, Liliums from Japan, 
WEDNESDAY, , and all kinds of Herbaceous Plants. 
S February lst.—Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, Fruit Trees, 
THURSDAY, ted Border Plants, Carnations, Cannas, &c. 


‘ebruary 2nd.—Photographic Apparatus, including a fine 5in. by 

FRIDAY, Fi oj 4in. special 8. Hand Camera by Neuman and 
Guardia; also Scientific and other Miscel- 

laneous Property. 


follo 





Great Salo of Japanese Art Work received direct, consisting of 
‘ Bronzes, China Vases, Ornaments, valuable Screens and Cabinets, 
Framed Paintings, Panels, Carved Ivories, and other Curios. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 
\ at bis Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on MON- 
A: next, January 29th, at half-past twelve precisely. On view Saturday prior 
jo 10 tiJl 4, and morning of Sale. Catalogues had or post-free. 





hie and Convalescent Establishments and Edueational 

To Hydropat Authorities. 
0 BE LET OR SOLD, on moderate terms, a HAND- 
SOME MODERN SEASIDE MANSION, with between nine and ten acres 
of picturesque grounds, admirably adapted for a high-class School, Hydropathic 
Fstablishment, or Convalescent Home. Splendid lofty reception rooms, and about 
9) Bedrooms ; croquet and tennis lawns ; paddocks ; prolific kitchen gardens, &c. 
Dry and healthy situation; purest water and perfect drainage. Excellent 
stubling, Coach-houses, aud other out-buildings. The mild winters and bracing 
cnmmers of the locality, and its superb mountain and sea views, render this 
bs sperty peculiarly attractive. It is onlya few minutes’ walk from the sea, and 
” es post and telegraph office, railway station, church, doctor, and good shops.— 
vr full particulars, with views, apply to “ ERASMUS,” 25 Lansdowne Crescent, 

Kensington Park, London, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Autotype Company’s Publications include numerous reproductions of notable 
Pictures by these Artists, many not hitherto published. 
Detatled List free on application 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 
TheCompany has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eniuently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable presents. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 




















SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN O88 and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
AU or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 


lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


On the S.Y.‘ARGONAUT" (tonnage, 8,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. February 20th. 








J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE BEST STUDY OF RUSKIN. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photograyure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator, 
“Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
teaching made the crooked straight and the rough places plain.” 
—Bradford Observer. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell's Own,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 
“ Most skilfully and powerfully written.”—Literature. 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirably thoughtful biograpby 
..--told with no little discrimination and skill.”—Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, MA, 


In 2 vols. demy Svo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement....faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“A most delightfal and valuable book.”-— Manchester Guardian, 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS. Illustrated, extra crown Svo, és. 


[Third Editon 


“ This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per aunum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK. SOCIETY (for! P 

weekly exchange of books at the houses, _N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. } thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’ 

Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “Bells an‘ 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snod and Gownsman,” 18 ; 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798 ; “‘ The Lover's Tale,” 1833 ; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh,” 1 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied 
State wants—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 

ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the l.—NOW READY and 
sent post-free on application,a CATALOGUE of BOOKS trom the publishe:! 
prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, «: 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 









OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogue. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Beoks, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. 1 il cash discounts. 




















“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, 


to the changing dige 


in providing nourtshment suited 
€ powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 











Lecturers: Professor Sayce, Canon Moore, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardené, London, N.W. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.8 For Infants over 6 months 
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THE NEW WORK ON JOHN ‘RUSKIN BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 





NOTICE. JOHN RUSKIN 


Life, his Work, and his 


with Personal Reminiscences, by M. H. 


No. 1 012. FEBRUARY, 1900, 2s, 6D, 


SHOT, SHELL, AND BULLETS. 
“THEY Diz Not.” By R.L. A, 


a Sketch of his | te tos rerve:. 


BcsH-WHACKING.—II. By Hugh Clifford, 
A LIGHT OF THE:E Days. 
FROM A COUNTRY-HOUSE IN NEW Zeatayp ty 


Opinions’ 


Mrs. Boyd. 
LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps, 10-11. By Joceny, 
Conrad. 


THE Low Nie OF 1899, AND THE Cottox (; 


SPIELMANN, will be published in a few days, | oF 1. 


price 5s. /t will contain numerous 


other Illustrations. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London. Paris. New York, and Melbourne, 


MARIA JOSErHA. ByG.S. Street. 

New TROUI-FISHERIES. By John Bickerdy rke, 

OLD VOLUMES.—III. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 
MP. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—One Man, One Book 
—The Use and Abuse of Diaries—4 Herbarium «/ 
Poets and Statesmen—Sir Algernon West's Co» 
fessions—The Indiscretion of Nicknames—ths 
Dangers of Dining Out—Pantomimes New anj 


Portraits and 





eet aaa 


MEDOC. ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. {2 tem 


Old — Patriotism behind the Footlights— 
Journalism and the War—G. W. Steevens, 

A WORD TO CONSERVATIVES. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRIcA.—I]. 


— BORDEAUX, an. excelient EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICAL Prospects. 
light Dinner Wine. The quality insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London 
ot this wine will be found equal to 146 &3 by the onder, 


wine usually eold at much higher 


prices. RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, No. 98, 
Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Es stablished 1849. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle., The appreciation this wins 
meets “with from the constantly 





JANUARY, 1900. Price 6s, 


__ THE CHURCH . 
QUARTERLY ~ REVIEy,. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





increasing number of customers 176 9° 
t procures us in London and the wae 

P rovinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence insubmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 

2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carria 

Paid to any Railway Station, tnreluding Cascs 

and Bottles. 

All who know'these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsew here at 16,/- and 20/+a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the were duty compels advance of 
1, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND c0., 


WINE MERCHANTS. ; 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. Colonies. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
for collection. 





TREK BECK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
S0U a BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. | 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 





Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserve Fund .....- 
Reserve Liability of Proprict¢ 





BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C 


THE TESTAMENT OF OTR LORD. Part I. 
THE PRAYER BOOK AS A RULE OF Lipg, 


HE UNION BAN K _ of | PROFESSOR GARDNER ON THE Basis anp. OpIGIy 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. 


OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 

UNDERQURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN Ty 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

DR. VAN DYKE ON AN AGE OF Dovsr aypa 
WORLD OF SIN. 


Incorporated 1889. 





yasbeaues «e+ £1,500,000 A ROMAN APOLOGIST AND HIS TRANSLATOR, 
seeeee oe 780,000 MEDIZVAL CEREMONIAL, 3 
3,000,000 ROBERT GROSSETESTE. m 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION FROM 4 CHURCHMAy’s 
POINT OF VIEW. 


LETTHRS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | THE LOAN OF CONSECRATED CHURCHES IN Ip 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throu; ghout the | RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS. 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | London : SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Squat 


SHORT NOTICES. 





(A.) NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME 


— the Guardians. Also applied to the2 5 0K) 
lergy of the U.K. without State Assista 


(B.) NATIONAL DEFENCE WITHOUT 


CONSCRIPTIO 
; (C.) NATIONAL GOLD _ RESERVE 





allowed on. DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 Qs 

“The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, E Pp P ww Ss 


tpost-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.|EPPS’S 


PARIS, 1878 





EPPS’S 





COLD MEDAL 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 








EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map,and several Half-tone Reproductions. 


Demy s8vo, cloth, ‘10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


rhe Tines says :—“* An im partial record of earnest, intelligent work. Neithe 

bishop nor his biographer blinks the difficulties of mis: 

cl civilised East. The volume is all tl ' esting on that a 

The Spectator says :—* All inter’ 

exceedingly guarded and accura 
ait; great missionary societies.. 










count.” 





counts of the re 


umense. What he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations.... | 
The whole book is full of names kuow n to Church people....and is a valuable 


coutribution to ecclesiastical biogri iat 


London : SAMPSON ‘LOW, MARS STON and CO., Limited. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





nary work in the | 


iin Missions will read with attention the 

tious malntained with the | 

«Bishop. Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is | __ - 4 
| seeins to me in every way excellent.”—Rev.- Dr. FEARON, -Winchester. 








| nee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
IHOLVORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS e ee ee ee oe £35,000,000. 





— independently of the Bank of England. 
All to be experimentally applied separately by 
County Boroughs and County Councils. 
Post-free, eight copies, 1s., Now Ready, 
TAPP’S, 37 Charles Street, Bradford, Yorkshire 


COCOA. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFIC ty 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cr 
LONDON. | Established 17382. 

Lowest? Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free Of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary, 


COCOA. 
COCOA. 








Ready.—In Khaki cloth, crown 8vo, 1 vol., 308 pp. + xviii. ds. net, post-free. 


THE DAWN OF REVELATION. 


Old Testament Lessons for Teachers in Seconéary 
Schools. 

By M. BRAMSTON, Author of “Judwa and her Rulers,” &« 
With Preface by Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, 
Head-Master of Haileybury College. 

‘Tt ought to be a great assistance in the teaching of the Bible."—Rev. C. Gone 

ninster. 
“T hope it will be found to fulfil the end for which it was designed, and that 


many teachers and readers will find it helpful.”--Rey. Dr.-DRIVER, ‘Oxfor 
“The book is critical, judicious, stimulating, and above all- spiritual iu tou’; It 











“ As specimens of bright aud interesting teaching, these lessons are models.” 
—School World 








London : SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 
Winchester: WARREN and SON, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 


@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West osrd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

‘REET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for dlling, 
ou the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 08 
application, 
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| ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


SUNNINGWELL. 
By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s. 


y ble picture of a clergyman has been drawn since ‘The Vicar of 
“No more ors sympathetic or humorous treatment of a provincial 


Wakefield.’ = ‘ ’ 7, ° " ine 
plished since ‘Cranford.’....For the most part it is a genuine 

society has been pu , “se : aes $ ” 

buman document. Mr. Warre Cornish has written a very remarkable t “an a 


JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s, 
akes the book fascinating is tue animated iife-like manner fn which 
That ae ee the actual course of the war and the vivid pictures of 
Peer Lord Cornwallis, Sir William Howe, André, and many others....He 
= seo the people and the events of that dreadful war.”—-Black and White. 
ier 200,000 copies of this novel have been sold in three months. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 


T. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of “The Pupils of Peter the 
THE Oe ith numerous Illustrations, demy 8v0, 15s. 
“Tntensely interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“This book is the outcome of much patient industry and research, and displays 
an intimate and accurate appreciation of a momegtous period of modern history.” 
P —Daiiy News. 


A BOOK OF BACHELORS. By 


Artuor W. Fox, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 
«4 collection of crisp, well-written biographical essays on ten typical men who 
were bachelors.” —Bookman. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN 


WARDERS. An Account of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J. F. A. 
MoNarr. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. é 
“Major MeNuir’s volume records a very interesting and little known experiment 
in the management of a penal colony under circumstances of exceptional! 
difficulty."—Daily News. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By JowN HORSLEY Mayo. 
With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3 guineas 


net. 
“Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak 


xcept in terms Of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a queen's 
sup that will be long without it."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF 


INDIA. A New Series of 60 Mapsand Plans prepared from Ordnance and 
other Surveys under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Half- 
moroceo, gilt top, 14s. 
“Nothing half so uséful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home. ‘Constable's Hand Atlas’ is a pleasure to hold 
and to turn over.”—Atheneum. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZET- 


TEER OF INDIA. Uniform with the above. Half-morocco, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
WHAT MR. FITZPATRICK 


(Author of “The Transvaal from Within ") 








SAYS OF 


CARTER’S BOER WAR. 


. “Mr. Thomas Fortescue Carter gives, with admirable 
skill and impartiality, a full account of the causes which 
led to the outbreak. Hts history is so determinedly just 
as to have met with considerable disapproval in certain 
quarters where plain truths are not palatable.” 


Price 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street. W.C. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
FEBRUARY. 
THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
|. .K-O.M.G. 
‘SIS WORSHIP IN PARIS. 
THE WOMAN OF THE FUIURE: 4 RErly 10 PROFESSOR MANTEGACZA, 
1. THE LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SS INSPEC 
THE MINISCENCES AN INSPECTOR OF SC S. 
CRIME IN IRELAND. Rosa M. BARRETT. ee 
4 GARDEN CITY. 
XG HEADS AND SHORT HEADS. C. 0. OvINGTOX. 
ELEMEN TARY EDUCATION IN ITALY. EVELYN M. Lawc 
NOTES AND COMMENTS :—“EVENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. - 


SIXPENCE. 





fin SIDNEY SHIFFaRp, 





DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrictta St eet, Covent Garden. 


ee 
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To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


NEW & ENLARGED EDITION OF 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


NEW WORK BY COLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &e. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 
_ MORNING POST.—“ We are by no means certain that there is any single book 
in existence from which the man who wants not dates and details, but intelligent 
appreciations and broad views, could learn so much of certain phases of the 
history of England as he would glean from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volumes. And 
they are eminently readable, full of happy touches and graphic sketches.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


Pager: Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 

ACADEMY.—* Dealing with so various a range of writers he holds a level 
balance ‘n regard to all; no easy feat, requiring a judiciality combined with 
catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days too common....There is seldom much 
fault to be found with the broad scope and trend of his judgment. This is high 
praise of essays which compass so large a fleld.... Extremely able.” 


BY GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


With a Memoir by his Daughter, Many H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“Deeply interesting.... 
sparkling with humour; without a thought of malice.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF AMBROSE 


PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and 
Finished by EDWIN DE LISLE, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. With 2 
Photogravure Portraits, in 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A carefully edited, excellent contribution to eccle- 
siastical literature.” 


THE WORLD & THE INDIVIDUAL 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the: University of Aberdeen. First Series. 
THE FOUR HISTORICAL CONCEPTIONS OF BEING. By Professor 
JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL 


DAYS. Written by ALICr MorRSE EARLE, Author of “Home Life in 
Colonial Days.” With many Illustrations from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ A really delightful volume. The illustrations greatly increase 
its attractiveness and value.” 


APIS MATINA: Verses Translated and 


Original. By EpWaRD M. YounG, M.A., Rector of Rothbury and Hon. 
Canon of Newcastle, &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, és. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 











rhe book is delightful; 




















Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY : 
1, ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur, 6. AN OLD HAND. 
Beckford. Ohaps. 5-8. 7 i’ = 

9. THE ROMANCE CF THE FUR-TRave. | = THE TWENTIETH CENTURY j— 
By E. K. Osborn. I. The Only Way. 

3. A CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. II. A Letter to the Editor. 

i Tue Most oF MOURSING. gy |S SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
Captain Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusi- WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
liers). Chaps. 4-6. a Soldier. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Pricels. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1900. 

1. THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCE. By| 7. PARODIES. 

W. E. Norris. Chaps. 5-8. 8 How BrROWNE-MaRTYN AND 1 

2. A GLASS OF FASHION. NEARLY MADE OURSELVES 


8. A City OF THE DEVIL. 

. JOHN. By Maarten Maartens. 

5. ROUND MY SMOKING-RoOM. 

6. How DonaLD Roy GoT 4 WHITE 


RIDICULOUS. 
9. GEORGE GASCOIGNE, SOLDIER AND 


POET. 
10. THE BATH CoMEDY. By AGNES & 


res 





HEAD. EGERTON CASTLE. scenes 12-19. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 


The FEBRUARY Number contains :— 
Parl: REVISITED. THEGOVERNMENTAL MACHINE. By RICHARD WHITEING 
OLIVER CROMWELL. The Westminster Assembly—The New Model—The Day of 
Naseby. By THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
TALKS WItH NAPOLEON. HIS LIFE AND CONVERSATION AT ST. HELENA 
The Original Record made by Napoleon’s Physician. I. By Dr. Barry 
L. O'Meara. 
THE WEST, AND CERTAIN LITERARY DISCOVERIES; or, How Fiction may be 
Stranger than Truth. By E. Hough. 

And Nunieraus other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains :~ 

Two VALENTINES. Verse. By Tudor Jenks. 

THE STORY. OF THE SpuIxx. By Emma J. Arnold. 

JOSKY AND THE CHIPMUNK. Serial. By Sydney Reid 

Evena’s CapTive. (I1.) Story. By Carcline Dale Parke. 


J. Rosenmeyer 





Pictures by 


Cory 
Drawings 


F. ¥. 
by Bernard 








Offce not later than the firet post on Friday, 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Limited, London. 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 
WORKS BY 


THE LATE C. W. STEEVENS, 


WAR CORRESPONDENT OF 
“THE DAILY MaAIL.’’ 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 


WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM 


With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD EDITION. 
IN INDIA. With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


Crown 8v0, 68. {in «@ few days. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. 


With 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


EGYPT IN 1898. With Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 





BY THE LATE R. D. BLACKMORE. 


With 14 





DARTIEL: a Romance of Surrey. 


Illustrations by CHRIs. HAMMOND. Crown &V0, 6s. 


THE MAID OF SKER. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 
PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. 


A Calendar of Devotion. Edited by LAURIE MaGNUws, M.A. Author of “A 
Primer of Wordsworth,” &c.; and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A., Author of 
“ Prayers of the Saints,” “The Story of Nuremberg,” &c. With specially de- 
signed Title-page, and tastefully bound, fcap. 8vo, ds. 
“ This is a book altogether to be desired by those who possess at once the senss 
ef religion and the love of noble verse.” —Morning Post. 
“+ Prayers from the Poets’ contains some of the most glorious lines ever written, 
, «We cannot too highly praise this little volume.”—Daily News. 
“ An anthology happily inspired, and worked out with skill and care.’"—Academy. 


ONE YEAR. By Dororsra Gerarp, Author 


of “A Spotless Reputation,” ““A Forgotten Sin,’ “The Impediment,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A most fascinating and brilliant study of life and manners in East Galicia.” 
' —Spectator. 
“Bears on every page the evidence of painstaking work backed bya vivid 
magination and a graceful diction.”—Scotsman. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduc- 
tion to the “County Histories of Scotland.” By ROBERT Muwnno, M.A., 
M.D., Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Eurcpe,” 
&¢c. With numerous Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A etriking example of masterly synthesis, founded on patient analysis and 
collation.”"—Morning Post. 


THE HEBREW TRAGEDY. By 


Lieut.-Col. C. R. ConpeER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of “The 
Bible and the East,” “The Hittites and their Language,” &c. Crown $vo, 
36 (This day. 


A CLAIM ON KLONDYKE. A 


Romance of the Arctic E] Dorado. By EDWARD Ropkr, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “ By Track and Trail through Canada,” &¢c. With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

“ An excellent narrative of exploration and adventure....realistically told, and 
its emotional interest is unflaggingly sustained up to the very close of a thoroughly 
entertaining book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A oharming romance, written with noteworthy literary skill, and enriched 
with special knowledge of mining life, most happily utilized.’”—Scotsman. 

“If this be a romance, it is one of the most realistic we have ever read.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Distinctive Characteristics. (Being the 
Baird Lecture for 1899.) By the late ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D., 
St. Andrews University. Edited by D. Hay FLEMING, LL.D. With a 
Portrait and a Memoir by the Rev. JAMES CHRISTIE, D.D. Crown 8vo, és. 
(Next week. 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By 


T. 8. OMOND. Being the New Volume of “ Periods of European Literature.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Lémmediately. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPRHY, 1838-1899. By J. J. FATE, Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale des Elec- 
triciens, Paris; Author of “A History of iElectric Telegraphy to the 
Year 1837,” &c. With Illustrations, Second Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt gives a succinct and well-informed account of the origin and the develop- 

ment of the idea.” ~- Literature. 
“A very excellent book on a most interesting subject.” —Electrician. 
“ Ought to be found in the library of every engineer and electrician.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 











MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’ Li 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLI, 


With 53 Mlustrations from Photographs by the Author 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 


HOME AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker jn Both 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of “Wood and Garden.” 











SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Gistoric 


Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By Wrxstoyx SPEC 
CHURCHILL, Author of “The Story of the Malakand Field Force. pron 
T.dited by Colonel F. RHODEs, D.S.O.. With 34 Maps and Plans ‘and Ff 
Tilustrations from Drawings by Angus McNeill. Also with 8 Photogravy, 
Portraits of Generals, &c, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. a 
“Che book is, to our mind, a long way the first among the literature of th 
Soulan war. Written throughout in an easy, flowing style, it holds the regis 
from the commencement.’—Pall Mall Gazette. ge 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION: 8«. 


mons preached at St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E Nev. 
BOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Crown &vo, és, moi 
[On Monday next, 


STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER 


OF OHRIST. By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Canon Missioner of Ripon; 
Reader in Hausa in the University of Cambridge. Crown $Svo, 3s. 6d, F 
(On Monday nest, 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG In 


LAWS OF SEX. By the Rev. Hon. EDwarD LYTTELTON, M.A, Head 
Master of Haileybury College, Author of “ Mothers and Sons,” &e. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt, 





~ ~ 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


PARSON KELLY. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, ¢s 

SPEAKER.—‘ This ié certainly a book to be read.” 

SPECTATOR.—* A book of more than common merit.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘Par. 
son Kelly’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship is to do it anip- 
justice. It is very real artistry. One’s interest is held all through.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A brilliant novel.,..The enjoyment of the book 
is so keen that it entirely absorbs one....The Lady Oxford here isa 
brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who must henceforth take rauk in diction ag 
a distinct, vivid character.” 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is not often that a reviewer gets throughs 
story of 400 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry when he has finished, but 
one reviewer, at least, has done so with ‘Yeoman Fleetwood.’..., This novel 
should increase its author’s reputation.” 












SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE 


UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER, 
By LADY MABEL HOWARD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Lady Mabel’s admirably written story is one of the 
strongest and saddest of the year.” 
SPECTATOR.—* A most promising first attempt.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS.—“ The stcry is interesting from beginning to end, 
and the reader becomes acquainted with come well-drawn characters.” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, / THE QUEEN’S FLIGHT. By Eva Gor 
Author of “Mr. Smith,’ &c. Con-| Booth. 

tinued. |A CoLONIAL’s RETURN. By Henry 
Two CENTURIES OF AMERICAN| Martley. 

WoMEN. By Mrs. Lang. | HUMOURS OF ORGAN-BLOWERS. BY 
PRISCILLA. By Mrs. Clement Shorter. Cuthbert Hadden. 

SomME OLD CouNnTRY Books. ByG.A.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHI. By 
B. Dewar. } Andrew Lang. 








Londorx : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


| 








NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half: 
yearly, from January io June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through 24 Bovkselier or Newsagem 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


or from the Office, at 1s. 6d each. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 16 Portraits and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT GOMPANY, 1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON'S BAY. Compiled from the 
é mpany’s Archives ; from Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of Frane« 
pee England ; from the Narratives of Factors and Traders; and from many 
Accounts and ’ Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by 


LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, 


Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 








TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 


Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “ The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians,” «&c., 


and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 





In 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 


HISTORY AND LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CuaAR- 

LOTTE M. MARTIN. 

NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT 
PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
Tobe completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
On FEBRUARY 3rd.—With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Vol. II].—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 


SPEC TATOR.— “Exactly the sort of nistory desired by the t 
rortby of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ a 







flag » 1 
*,* Vol. IV., completing the Work, will be published very shortly. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. PITCAIRN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, aril 
each ene has been dealt with by an expert writing with full knowledge of his 


st 
,D. LY CHRONICLE.—* Of quite exceptional interest.... Phe reader will find 

t this volume abounds in varied interest and candid revelation.’ 
( GUARDI. 4N.-—“ Miss Pitcairn is very much to be thanked for this volume, 
of papers by experts in their respective subjects—cxperts, more- 
3 considerable freedom of speech and eschew mere conventionalism.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with PRCA, 
Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
*.* Also the FOURT H EDITION in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—* Mrs. Alfred Cock has now written for the first time in English, 
most agreeably and sympathetically, the Life of a Princess who must always be 
one of the really interesting characters of history.” 

LITERATURE.—“* Mrs. Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait 
as is now possible of this great Seventeenth Century French lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


ofa Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PayN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—* The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will 
see to hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran ’ the 
last echoes of the familiar voice.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER 
GEORGE STURT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
SPEAKER,—“ Here we have the ideal Australian hero in no bare outline, but 
rawn, a living, admirable, sympathetic figure....a not unworthy memorial 
man.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 

THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. | MISS 
Ry Major Arthur Griffiths. | 





Facsimiles, 





oF th 


Sorpuia’s PRESCRIPTION. By 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart-Langford. 


AT 4 FREE STATE TOLL-Ban. By |THE SYCOPHANT OF THE LAs! 
Freiheer von Elft. CENTURY. By Alexander Innes 
By Taz WATERS OF MARAH: a South Shand. 


e Tale 





By William Charles |HuMours oF AN IrRtmsH Cocunrry 
me Town. By Ernest Ensor, 
THE ‘iverany OF LORD BATEMAN. |IZAAK WALTON’S LIFE OF DONN®E. 
By Andrew Lang. An Apology. By the Rev. H. C. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YESTER- Beeching. 
DAY de Na Day. By One of the bing ISLE OF UNREST. 


Old Sch Chaps. 4-6. 


By Henry Seton Merriman. 


CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS 
(A.D. 376—814). 
With Plates and Maps. 
By THOS. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Vols. 1.-II. The Visigothic Invasions. The Hunntsh Invasion, The Vandal 
Invasion, and The Herulian Mutiny. Second Edition, £2 2s, 
Vols. III.-IV. The Ostrogothic Invasion. The Imperial Restoration. Second 
Edition, 36s, 
Vols. V.-VI. The Lombard Invasion. And the Lombard Kingdom. 36s. 
Vols. VIL-VIII. The Frankish Invasions, The Frankish Empire. 24s. 


Vol. I.: FRENCH WORKS.—Buckram, 16s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER 


Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, 
by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


LITERATURE.—“ The linguistic value of the ‘Mirour de l'Omme’ must, at 
any rate, be estimated very highly. We have here a document which, for the 
study of the development of our language, is most acceptable, comprising nearly 
thirty thousand lines, hitherto unknown and never yet consulted, not written in 
the French of Paris, but in that very French of Stratford atte Bowe, of which 
Englishmen are in general so conspicuously ignorant that they do not even know 
what it means, or what are its chief characteristics.,..The whole is admirably 
edited.’ 





8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES 
TROWER. and Others (1811-1823). 


Edited by JAMES BONAR, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow, and 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., 
Assoc. Prof. of Finance, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“A perusal of this volume will conduce to a more 
generous appreciation of an amiable personality and a juster estimate of a con- 
structive mind of the highest order....We can only thank the editors for under- 
taking this labour of love, and for preserving in an admirable fashion the familiar 
reflections of a profound and comprehensive thinker.” 

Reduced in price, uniform with above, to 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LETTERS OF RICARDO TO T. R. MALTHUS 


(1810-23). 


NOW READY. 
Four Volumes of the Oxford pearson Texts. 
(Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Tom. I. (Libri I. -IV.) 


H. STUART JONES. Paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. I. (Tetralogiae I.-II.) J. 
BURNET. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s. ; on India paper, 7s. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM NATVRA. 
C. BAILEY. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s.: on India paper, 4s. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MINORA. 
H. FURNEAUX. Paper Covers, Is. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 

IMMEDIATELY. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM FRAG- 
MENTIS. A. SIDGWICK. Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s.64d.: on India 
paper, 4s. 6d. 3 

I. On Rag-made Paper, cloth, 6s. net. 
II. On Oxford India Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. | Trans- 


lations into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by ROBINSON ELLIs, M.A., and 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, is. 


SELECT FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK 


COMIC POETS. Edited by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, Fellow of Balliol 
College. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Second Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English. To 


which is pretixed un Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of 
Thucydides, by BENJAMIN JOWET’, M.A., late Master of Balliol College. 


NOW READY.—In Three Sizes. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MOLIERE. 





I. Crown 8vo, on Rag-made Paper, cloth, ds. 
Tl. on Oxford India P: aper, cloth, - 6d. 
Il. In Miniature, 3 32mo, 4 vols., in case, cloth, 1 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A first-rate standard edition of the works oy Moligre, 
JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. I., with many Illustrations, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 28s 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. A ‘Treatise 


upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. By Dr. W. PFEFFER, 

Professor of Botany in the University of Leipzig. Second fully Revised 

Edition, Translated and Edited by ALFRED : Ewart, D.Se., Ph.D, F.LS. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6: 


MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected and Trans- 


_lated by Rev. A. MANWAKING, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE., §8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BRIDE’S MIRROR; or, Mir-atu L-arus, 


of Maulavi Nazir-Ahmad. Edited (by permission of the Author) in the 
Roman character, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by G. E. WARD, M.A. 
The main object of this edition is to furnish a suitable text-book in Hindustani 
for English ladies who desire to study that language, and for their benefit the text 
has been translated into the Roman character. 





London : 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,, 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse) 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 





THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 2 vols., with New Portrait, 12s. net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology delivered to the University of Glasgow 
in Sessions 1892-8 and 1895-6. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 


Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
With a Memoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L,, LL.D., Master of Balliol. 


“This is a book of great value......The thanks of the whole Christian community are due to the Master of Balliol for publishing jt 


—GUARDIAY 


“ We feel justified in saying that the work in general forms a statement of Christianity (or shall we say the religion of Christ? s, 
quote Lessing’s distinction) which has not been surpassed for suggestive power and spiritual insight in our time."—SPECTATOR, 
“Tike all Dr. Caird’s work, the present volumes are marked by profound suggestiveness, a beautiful and winning Style, a noble 
catholicity of spirit, and a clear hold of the inner truths of Christianity.” —Lock. ; 
“The biography and the lectures together form a fitting memorial of one who united in himself the qualities of an exceptionally 
pure and beautiful nature, with those of a religious thinker of the highest class.’—Christian World. " 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. net. 
With a Portrait of Principal Caird. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Preached 


before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. 

“The sermons are of exceptional merit, and deserve a place on our shelves by 
the side of the University sermons of Mozley and a few other real leaders of 
th ought.”—Guardian. 

“A better example of preaching it would be difficult to discover or invent.” 

—Spectator. 

“Jf any sermons are bought and read, surely these ought to be. They deserve 
i» be studied by all whose function is preaching, and they will be read with 
satisfaction by all whose minds have been exercised by questions of religion.” 

—British Weekly. 


| THIRD THOUSAND, 1 vol. post Svo, 394 pp., 6s. net, 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES: 0, 


| Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the Univer 
Glasgow. , 


sity of 
| 
“The Addresses give evidence at every turn of courage or conviction an 
luminous understanding of the trend of thought in the present. age. Even this 
does not exhaust either the interest or the appeal of a book which is written with 
imagination as well as brains.” —Speaker. er 
“The utterances of a mind of a very high and rare order on themes of perenn’ 
interest to all students of literature, science, art, and religion.”—Spectator, 


New Edition, Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 3; 


JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D. 


‘A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its original suggestireness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted for 2 subtle 


and masterly presentation of Hegel's philosophy in its solution of the problem of religion."—Euinburgh Review. 





WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL, | WORKS BY PROFESSOR WATSON, 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


By Epwarp Carrp, M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwarp CarrpD, M.A., LL.D. 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


RELIGION OF COMTE. By Epwarp CarrD, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“No good account of Positivism in its social and religious aspects was available 
for general readers or students till this volume appeared. This little book serves 
as an admirable introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, and 
the State.”—Atheneum. 


THE THEATETUS OF PLATO. 


A Translation with an Introduction. By S. W. Dype, D.Sc., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen's University, Kingston, 
Canada, Translator of Hegel's ‘ Philosophy of Right.’ 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, ds. 6d. net. 

The translation of ‘The Theatetus of Plato, published by the firm of Messrs. 
MacLehose and Sons, merits the ut nraise that can be bestowed onit. The 
dialogue is one of the most interesting of all Plato’s writings. Professor Dyde, 
has, if possible, improved on Jowett’s fine transiation of the dialogue. The intro- 








duction is luminous and scholarly.” —Westminster 2 


LORD KELVIN, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glaszow, 1846-1899. With an 
Essay on his Scientific Work. By GEorGE F, FITZGERALD, 
Trinity College, Dublin. And an Account of the Celebrations 
on the Occasion of Lord Kelvin’s Jubilee as a Professor. 
1 vol. demy ito, 7s. 6d, net. 


BROWNING AS <A _  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND RELIGIUUS TEACHER. By Henry Jones, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy ix the University 
of Glasgow. Third Edition, crown $vo, 6s. net. 

“Mr. Jones Is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he handles 





the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp and cleur in- 
sight."~—Times. 


KINGSTON UNIVERSITY, CANADA, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT: 


contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected ani 
Translated by JoHN WATSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philo 
sophy in the University of Queen's College, Kingston. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. % 


AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY, 


By Professor Watson. Second Edition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It isa book which attests on every page the ability of the author to present 
his subject in a lucid and attractive way.”—International Journa! of Ethics, 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. 


The Christian Ideal of Life in its Relations to the Greek ani 
Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. By Professor Watsoy. 
Crown &vo, ds. net. 


HEDONISTIC THEORIES, FROM 
ARISTIPPUS TO SPENCER. By Professor Warsos, Crom 





ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rev. H. D. Rawns Lex, Honorary 
Canon of Carlisle, Author of “Literary Associations of the 
English Lakes.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“We could imagine no more charming companion to any meditative Lal’ 
visitor....We very strongly recommend the book for bright and profitad! 
holiday reading.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Altogether, we have a very pleasant volume by one who knows and loves wha! 
he is writing about.” —Spectator. 

“Tt is full of love and knowledge, and it does for the natural! beauty and run 
humanities of the Lake District what his earlier book, fresh in the minds of map! 
did for its literary associations.”—Academy, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Joun S. Mackenzte, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Editios. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and 


SONS, Publishers to the University. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
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